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These  impressions  of  the  Symposium  on  Understanding  Asia  represent  the  combined 
work  of  students  enrolled  in  four  creative-writing  courses:  the  Writers'  Workshop, 
two  sections  ot  Intermediate  Composition,  and  one  section  of  Freshman  English  for 
students  especially  interested  in  writing. 

The  bulk  of  the  writing  was  assigned  to  the  students  of  Intermediate  Composition, 
who  were  to  work  'as  reporters  covering  the  symposium  for  a  special  publication," 
Each  student  chose  the  event  on  the  program  she  would  prefer  to  cover,  and  after  a  visit 
from  the  "publisher,'  (the  director  of  public  relations)  to  discuss  format,  length  and 
irrevocable  deadline,  a  general  sharpening  of  minds  and  of  pencils  began. 

The  members  of  the  Writers'  Workshop  volunteered  to  supervise  the  project, 
turned  over  their  premises  and  equipment  to  be  used  by  the  "reporters,"  supplied  extra 
coverage,  and  were  responsible  for  delivering  all  the  copy  to  the  publisher.  The  fresh- 
men acted  as  understudies,  cub-reporters  and  enthusiastic  "legmen,"  running  errands 
essential  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  project  as  a  whole. 

For  three  exciting  days  the  Writers'  Workshop  hummed  and  bulged  with  guest- 
speakers,  foreign  students,  and  interested  visitors  granting  interviews.  There  were 
sessions  of  discussion,  typewriters  clacked,  the  telephone  rang,  and  all  the  background 
noises  and  distractions  essential  to  creative  work  were  liberally  supplied. 

Since  there  was  an  early  deadline  for  the  publication  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
revision  and  rewriting,  normally  the  most  important  part  of  the  students'  work  in  these 
classes.  The  reports,  therefore,  are  rough  first  drafts,  written  under  pressure,  cut  and 
re-arranged  with  a  minimum  of  editing.  They  are  not  offered  as  polished  essays,  but  as 
an  example  of  smooth  cooperation  between  different  groups,  and  as  a  record  of  student 
reaction  to  the  symposium. 

Evelyn  Eii/on 
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NEW  PATTERNS  of  DEMOCRACY  in  INDIA 

A  HE  keynote  address  of  the  Symposium  was  given  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  editor  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  Bulletin  and  Headline  Series.  She  was  introduced  by  Dean 
Meribeth  Cameron  of  Mount  Hoiyoke  College,  coordinator  of  the  Symposium.  Miss 
Cameron  said  she  thought  it  very  fitting  that  the  opening  lecture  concerned  a  nation  of 
which  our  ignorance  was  so  vast. 

The  theme  of  the  Symposium  was  "Understanding  Asia,"  but  it  might  well  have  been 
preceded  by  a  symposium  on  "Understanding  Ourselves,"  for  before  we  can  attempt  to 
appreciate  the  problems  of  another  area  of  the  world,  we  must  try  to  look  at  ourselves 
objectively.  We  are  too  prone  to  think  of  the  Western  world  as  the  most  important;  that 
as  the  West  does,  and  more  particularly  as  the  United  States  does,  so  must  the  rest  of 
the  world  do.  If  we  prefer  one  ideology  to  another,  if  our  modern  homes  have  electrical 
appliances,  if  our  elections  are  held  a  certain  way,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  follow  in 
our  footsteps;  if  they  don't,  then  we  must  quickly  appropriate  the  funds  to  teach  them; 
should  they  refuse  our  help,  we  become  hurt;  they  aren't  on  our  side.  This  lack  of 
understanding  of  ourselves  is  the  reason  we  cannot  gain  understanding  of  Asia,  and 
until  we  can  focus  our  attention  "bifocally,"  as  Mrs.  Dean  said,  quoting  Pearl  Buck, 
and  see  ourselves  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  will  not  be  able  to  gain  this 
understanding. 

Mrs.  Dean  spoke  of  New  Patterns  of  Democracy  in  India,  not  our  patterns,  nor 
those  of  England  nor  any  other  country,  but  patterns  which  India  herself  has  created, 
combining  her  native  inheritance  with  that  of  the  other  nations  which  have  influenced 
her.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  India  does  not  want  to  be  a  miniature  of  ourselves; 
if  she  is  going  to  use  any  country  as  a  model,  it  will  be  Britain.  India  fought  hard  for  her 
independence;  after  she  had  obtained  her  freedom,  she  did  not  retain  her  bitterness, 
but  recognized  the  lessons  that  British  imperialism  had  taught.  India  has  the  greatest 
respect  for  Britain's  sense  of  justice,  system  of  laws  and  ability  to  administrate.  The 
Indians  have  incorporated  these  lessons  into  their  new  patterns  of  democracy  with  their 
own  democratic  background,  based  on  their  family,  village  and  caste  councils.  Both  their 
religion  and  their  leaders  of  the  past  have  laid  great  emphasis  on  tolerance  and  non- 
violence, and  have  added  to  their  inclination  toward  democracy.  Because  eighty-five 
percent  of  India  is  illiterate,  public  meetings  are  the  only  means  of  gaining  information, 
and  the  people  and  their  leaders  are  in  close  contact.  Despite  their  illiteracy,  in  their 
national  elections  the  vote  was  larger  and  the  people  seemed  to  vote  more  intelligently 
than  in  many  countries. 

Mrs.  Dean  said  that  Communism  has  made  a  great  impact  on  India  because  of  the 
similarity  of  conditions,  but  that  India  will  not  likely  follow  the  patterns  of  either  Russia 
or  her  neighbor,  China.  When  Prime  Minister  Nehru  returned  from  China,  he  was 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  India  was  creating  the  right  pattern  for  herself. 

In  economic  development,  also,  India  has  been  laying  her  own  plans.  She  is  working 
under  a  system  of  five  year  plans,  with  emphasis  on  agricultural  rather  than  industrial 
development,  on  progressive  reforms  accomplished  by  the  people  rather  than  by  outsiders. 
What  industrial  development  there  is,  is  being  carried  on  by  companies  representative  of 
a  number  of  foreign  countries  including  Russia.    Mrs.  Dean  believes  that  it  is  good  for 


India  to  have  this  \ariety  of  foreign  influence.  India  has  profited  by  the  mistakes  of 
other  nations  and  has  made  farsighted  plans  to  avoid  these  mistakes.  India  plans  to 
decentralize  her  industrial  areas  to  avoid  slum  districts.  She  has  made  great  advances 
in  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  power.  India  has  financed  ninety  percent  of  her  develop- 
ment program  and  prides  herself  on  the  fact  that  she  is  now  feeling  herself.  But,  in 
view  of  the  great  annual  increase  in  population,  as  Mrs.  Dean  pointed  out,  "India  is  like 
Alice  in  Wonderland;  she  has  to  keep  running  and  running,  just  to  stay  in  the  same 
place." 

"We  must  judge  these  people  with  the  balance  that  we  would  like  them  to  use  to  judge 
us,"  Mrs.  Dean  said,  "We  may  criticize  them  for  faults  which  exist  but  not  characteristics 
which  we  misunderstand.  The  people  are  not  lazy,  fatalistic,  passive  or  negative,"  the 
speaker  insisted.  "How  active  would  you  be,"  she  asked,  "if  you  had  one  meal  every  two 
days,  malaria  at  least  once  a  year  and  other  tropical  diseases  and  had  never  had  better 
conditions  and  had  no  reason  to  hope  for  better?"  Another  point  which  Mrs.  Dean 
stressed  was  that  the  present  Indian  civilization  can  not  be  defined  in  the  terms  of  one 
period  of  history,  but  that  economically  it  is  in  the  fifteenth  century,  politically  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  technically,  at  least  in  the  field  of  atomic  power,  it  is  in  the 
twenty-first  century. 

Mrs.  Dean  stressed  that  "We  must  not  fall  in  love  with  India."  She  said  that  the 
United  States  was  a  nation  of  professional  'fallers-in-love.'  We  thought  we  understood 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  because  we  liked  a  few  of  their  people.  "We  must  see 
the  misery  with  the  beauty,  the  evil  with  the  good,"  Mrs.  Dean  said. 

"We  must  not  judge  Asia  by  our  own  yardstick  ...  we  must  look  at  Asia  witii  humil- 
ity and  respect  .  .  .  we  should  understand  Asia  on  its  own  terms  and  ask  the  Asians  to 
understand  us,  but  we  must  never  coerce  them." 

Joan  Harjes,  Cecile  Dickson 


Mrs.  Dean  opened  her  speech  with  an  emphasis  that  was  reiterated  by  many  through- 
out the  weekend:  the  necessity  for  America  to  understand  Asia  from  the  Asian  point  of 
view.  She  pointed  out  that  "in  spite  of  the  vast  development  in  means  of  communica- 
tion, the  non- Western  world  is  still  spiritually  a  /err,!  incognila.  as  it  was  a  physical  terra 
nnogiiila  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo." 

So  that  we  might  have  a  basis  of  comparison,  Mrs.  Dean  telescoped  India  uito  three 
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Dean  Cameron,  symposium  co- 
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centuries  of  western  development:   politically  it  belongs  to  the    19th  century,   agricul- 
turally to  the  15th  century,  and  in  its  use  of  atomic  power,  to  the  21st  century. 

India's  new  patterns  of  democracy  may  be  understood  in  the  light  of  her  background. 
From  the  liberal  tradition  of  Britain's  government  India  has  patterned  hers  in  spirit  and 
structure.  The  inherent  admiration  of  India  for  the  "philosopher-king"  type  of  man  has 
produced  such  outstanding  leaders  as  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Even 
the  much  criticized  caste  system  has  made  its  contribution  for  in  India  there  is  no  antago- 
nism over  social  inecjualities.  Mrs.  Dean  cited  Pakistan  as  an  example  of  the  successful 
workings  of  India's  democracy.  After  the  terrible  split  of  1947  that  divided  India  and 
Pakistan,  not  only  did  India  recover  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  but  today  is  gradually 
easing  the  breach  between  herself  and  Pakistan.  On  the  vital  question  of  communism  and 
Indian  reaction  to  it  and  treatment  of  it,  Mrs.  Dean  reported  that  India's  policy  is  to 
ensure  complete  political  freedom  for  the  individual.  Thus  she  has  made  no  attempt  to 
remove  the  Communist  Party  in  India,  and  the  communist  doctrine  may  be  preached  by 
anyone,  but  the  party  has  few  followers  and  its  doctrines  have  had  little  appeal  to  the 
Indians.  India's  attitude  to  her  communist  neighbor,  China,  is  often  misunderstood.  India 
refuses  to  commit  herself  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  has  recognized  the  com- 
munist government  at  Peiping.  'What  the  west  does  not  understand,  Mrs.  Dean  claimed, 
are  the  principles  motivating  this  and  other  questions  of  India's  foreign  policy.  First, 
India's  political  doctrine  is  one  of  non-interference  and  non-commitment.  Second,  India 
must  maintain  peaceful  co-existence  with  all  countries  as  an  economic  necessity. 

Economically,  India  faces  her  gravest  problem,  Mrs.  Dean  stated.  Chiefly  an  agrarian 
nation,  she  has  the  problems  of  antiquated  farm  implements  and  much  land  that  is 
unsuited  to  agriculture.  Her  population  is  ever  increasing  and  she  lacks  colonial  outlets 
for  it.  Recognizing  this  danger  Nehru  has  put  into  effect  a  five  year  plan  which  he  hopes 
will  vitally  improve  these  conditions.  Nehru's  plan,  unlike  the  communistic  five-year 
plans,  Mrs.  Dean  explained,  is  run  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  and  emphasizes  self-help. 
Experts  come  into  the  villages  and  help  the  peasants  with  such  projects  as  building  roads 
and  dams.  Mrs.  Dean  already  sees  two  encouraging  features  in  India's  economic  problem. 
She  is  financing  90%  of  the  program  from  her  own  industry  and  has  conquered  her  once 
serious  threat  of  starvation. 

Mrs.  Dean  closed  her  interesting  and  informative  lecture  with  a  final  plea  to  under- 
stand India  in  eastern  terms  and  to  evaluate  her  with  "an  eastern  yardstick." 

Frances  Shannonhouse 

■Vera  Micheles  Dean,  lecturer  on  "New  Patterns  of  Democracy  in  India,"  discussed 
Indian  leadership,  India's  opinion  on  the  China  situation  and  Indian  religion  in  an 
interview  with  student  reporters. 

Mrs.  Dean  explained  that  the  Indian  concept  of  a  national  leader  is  a  "philosopher- 
king,"  a  man  who  is  idealistic  and  dedicated  to  the  public  welfare  rather  than  one 
who  is  a  business  success.  Two  of  India's  great  emperors,  Asotea  and  Akbar,  were 
rulers  such  as  this;  their  teaching  of  religious  tolerance  has  remained  with  the 
Indian  people  to  this  day.  The  modern  day  embodiments  of  this  ideal  are  Gandhi, 
Nehru  ajid  two  lesser-known  figures.  Gandhi,  a  lawyer,  came  from  a  middle  class 
family.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  gaining  Indian  independence  without  violence  and  today 
is  considered  a  saint  by  his  people.   Nehru,  in  contrast,  comes  from  a  family  of  the  high- 


est  caste;  he  is  sophisticated,  elegant  and  aristocratic,  yet  remains  close  to  the  people. 
Vinoba  Bhave  is  a  Sanskrit  scholar  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  his  land  redistribution 
program.  He  walks  from  village  to  village  begging  land  from  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to 
divide  among  the  landless.  He  is  joined  in  his  work  by  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  the  former 
leader  of  the  Socialist  party,  who  resigned  his  leadership  because  he  believed  India 
should  not  be  divided  by  political  parties.  Mrs.  Dean  said  that  there  is  no  visible 
successor  to  Nehru,  but  is  sure  that  a  suitable  one  will  appear. 

Mrs.  Dean  feels  that  India  has  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Communist  China 
should  be  recognized  and  that  we  should  understand  these  before  we  condemn  India. 
She  said  that  first  of  all,  China  is  a  very  strong  and  potentially  threatening  neighbor  and 
secondly,  although  India  does  not  admire  Communism,  she  does  admire  China  tor  gain- 
ing her  freedom  from  white  rule.  India  considers  that  the  Peiping  regime,  being  in 
control  of  the  country,  is  its  ruling  power  and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 

Mrs.  Dean  said  chat  the  majority  of  Hindus  are  very  tolerant,  but  there  is  a  minority 
of  fanatics  who  believe  that  all  the  traces  of  foreign  influence,  as  well  as  all  other 
religions,  should  be  destroyed.  Mrs.  Dean,  however,  does  not  think  that  this  small 
group  will  do  great  harm.  She  said  there  are  so  few  Christians  in  India  that  they  are  of 
little  importance  and  thinks  that  Christianity  will  never  make  any  headway  until  the 
church  in  India  is  run  by  Indians  themselves. 

Mrs.  Dean  is  very  optimistic  about  the  future  of  India  as  long  as  there  is  no  war,  but 
should  there  be  war,  economic  development  could  not  go  on  and  India  would  very  likely 
turn  to  another  ideology.  She  closed  by  saying  that  any  help  we  give  India  must  have  no 
strings  attached,  for,  above  all,  India  wants  independence. 

Cecile  Dickson 


AMERICA  AND  CHINA 

Joseph  W.  Ballantine,  the  second  speaker  at  the  Symposium  on  Understanding  Asia, 
was  heard  on  Friday  morning.  After  a  long  career  in  the  American  Foreign  Service,  he 
was  associated  with  Brookings  Institution,  1947-54.  Mr.  Ballantine  is  the  author  of 
two  books  on  the  Far  East:   "Japanese  As  It  Is  Spoken,"  and  "Formosa." 

Mr.  Ballantine  opened  his  speech  with  a  friendly  gesture  when  he  welcomed  the 
Japanese  students  to  the  Symposium  in  their  native  tongue.  Progressing  to  the  more 
serious  business  of  attempting  to  discuss  American  and  Chinese  relations  in  a  single 
hour,  he  began  by  explaining  that  foreign  policy  is  always  made  subjectively  to  fit  the 
needs  and  ideals  of  the  people.  Our  original  foreign  policy  with  China  was  protecting 
her  against  encroachments.  Our  policy  still  advocates  protection,  but  the  object  of  this 
action  has  shifted  from  the  threatened  mainland  to  the  island  of  Formosa. 

Mr.  Ballantine  broadly  related  the  history  of  China  which  acted  as  a  foundation  for 
better  understanding  of  the  existing  conditions.  He  explained  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment gave  the  people  security  for  very  little  cost  up  until  the  time  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  England,  after  which  it  was  changed  as  a  result  of  foreign  trade.  Unequal 
treaties  were  contracted  which  gave  western  powers  rights  in  China  which  were  not 
reciprocated  in  the  West.  The  impact  of  the  Occident  brought  the  realization  to  the 
Orient  that  their  system  contained  inadequacies.    Social  reforms  were  instituted. 


The  Chinese  were  the  first  Asian  people  to  make  a  definite  break  with  the  past  when 
in  1912-13,  as  a  result  of  Sun  Yat-sen's  eflbrts,  they  overthrew  the  existing  government. 
Although  they  destroyed  the  dynasty,  they  could  not  destroy  its  philosophy,  and,  there- 
tore,  Dr.  Sun  had  to  yield  the  presidency  to  the  Imperial  family.  Nevertheless,  he  sought 
aid  of  the  World  Powers,  from  whom  he  received  no  answers  (with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  which  sent  an  immediate  response  ) 

"Dr.  Sun  did  not  seek  more  freedom  for  the  individual,  but  liberty  for  the  nation," 
said  Mr.  Ballantine  in  explanation  of  Dr.  Sun's  aims.  Continuing  with  China's  history, 
he  explained  that  Chiang  Kai-shek,  as  commander  of  the  Nationalist  forces,  became  head 
of  the  Kuomintang  in  1926.  Making  a  direct  break  with  the  Communists,  the  National- 
ists enacted  reforms  and  attempted  to  carry  forward  the  program  outlined  by  Dr.  Sun. 
The  following  years  were  a  period  of  progress,  a  Renaissance,  for  China.  One  important 
accomplishment  of  this  period  was  the  beginning  of  a  literature  in  the  spoken  language. 

An  abrupt  halt  came  to  this  modern,  forward-looking  Chinese  program  in  1937, 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  'War.  Thoroughly  defeated  by  eight  long  years 
of  resistance  to  Japan,  the  government  was  drained,  and  the  Communists  gained  a  strong 
foothold  with  increasing  Russian  support.  As  a  result  of  this  foothold,  the  Nationalists 
were  forced  to  move  to  Formosa  in  1949. 

Mr.  Ballantine  also  briefly  explained  the  economic  system  of  China.  The  country  is 
dependent  on  agriculture  and  Communist  "nationalization"  of  the  land  would  never 
succeed.  The  number  of  agricultural  families  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
shuffling  the  land  so  that  one  family  could  receive  more  than  three  acres.  The  only 
answer  is  industrialization,  thereby  drawing  the  population  away  from  the  land. 
He  also  mentioned  Formosa's  resources,  saying  that  they  were  insufficient  to  fill  the  gap 
between  everyday  needs  and  military  needs. 

Turning  attention  to  more  recent  problems,  Mr.  Ballantine  spoke  of  our  relations 
with  the  Orient.  The  Defense  Pact  merely  formalized  existing  relationships.  The  two 
facets  of  our  present  program  are:  1)  keeping  Formosa  out  of  unfriendly  hands;  2) 
meeting  the  threat  of  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Ballantine  said  of  the  first  problem  that  the  United  States  is  fully  obligated  to 
keep  Formosa  in  friendly  hands  and  he  elaborated  his  statement  with  the  illustration  of 
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our  prevention  of  Nationalist  air  raid  attacks  against  the  mainland.  The  United  States 
now  has  the  policy  of  neutralizing  Formosa  by  interposing  the  7th  Fleet  between  the 
mainland  and  the  island. 

Speaking  of  the  threat  of  Communist  China,  Mr.  Ballantine  gave  the  illustration  of 
the  Tachen  Islanders.  The  fact  that  not  one  elected  to  remain  on  the  islands  and  live 
under  Communist  rule  is  indicative  of  present  opinion  of  the  Communists.  Going  on  to  a 
solution  to  the  threat,  he  explained  that  no  final  one  is  possible  except  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  comprehensive  Far  Eastern  settlement  and  that  would  necessitate  a  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power. 

Mr.  Ballantine  outlined  some  possibilities  for  meeting  these  two  problems.  If  we 
recognize  two  Chinas,  both  would  be  members  of  the  United  Nations  but  only  Com- 
munist China  would  have  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Ballantine  dis- 
credited this  plan,  as  no  Chinese  government  would  agree  to  partitioning  the  country. 
This  plan  is  a  choice  as  an  expedient  only,  for  it  is  too  unstable  for  permanent  considera- 
tion.   It  is,  however,  considered  by  many  as  the  only  alternative  to  war. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Ballantine  counselled  that  many  things  in  international  relations 
cannot  be  settled  with  celerity.  The  tides  of  time  do  work,  and  we  only  have  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  working  in  our  favor.  As  his  conclusion,  he  advised,  "if  we  have  faith, 
conviction  and  determmation,  we  can  make  time  work  in  our  favor.  We  must  realize  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  taking  risks  and  making  sacrifices.  We  must  restore  Asia's  faith  in  us, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  and  our  beloved  country." 

Susannah  Newlin 


In  an  interview  and  discussion  following,  Mr.  Ballantme  answered  questions  stimu- 
lated by  his  speech.  In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  American  foreign  policy,  he 
stated  that  our  purpose  was  to  safeguard  the  national  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  there  was  no  place  for  opportunism  in  our  policy. 

Should  both  Formosa  and  Peiping  be  in  the  U.  N.  ?  That  would  be  worse,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine felt,  for  in  that  situation  neither  group  would  be  happy.  Some  wondered  if 
Chiang  Kai-shek  were  a  dictator  on  Formosa.  This  problem,  he  said,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  our  standards,  for  we  do  not  realize  the  pressures  caused  by  the 
constant  threat  of  Communist  China. 

If  Asia  helps  in  the  defeat  of  Communism  will  the  peoples  of  those  countries  be 
able  to  share  our  way  of  life?  That  is  the  ideal  which  we  should  have,  for  we  can  not 
expect  them  to  fight  out  battles  with  no  benefit  to  them.  If  we  were  to  consider  doing  this 
it  would  be  opportunism  on  our  part  rather  than  a  sharing  or  an  equality. 

If  Russia  is  a  country  yet  to  be  developed  and  we  are  now  at  our  peak,  would  we 
be  able  to  hold  them  back?  In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Ballantine  said  that  we  must  not  forget 
our  resources  in  knowledge,  science,  and  in  nations  other  than  the  United  States.  If  there 
were  to  be  another  conflict,  which  is  quite  possible  because  Communists  do  not  keep 
their  agreements  and  would  not  maintain  or  allow  a  co-existence,  then  said  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine, there  could  be  no  country  that  could  remain  neutral,  for  the  problem  of  Commu- 
nism versus  freedom  is  one  that  concerns  all. 

Margaret  Ann  Rogers 
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NEW  VOICES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Speakers  for  the  Friday  afternoon  panel  were  His  Excellency  Tran  van  Chuong, 
Ambassador  of  Viet  Nam  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Sujono  Surjotjondro,  Counselor  to  the 
Embassy  of  Indonesia,  and  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands  and  expert  on  the  Far  East.  Miss  Meribeth  Cameron,  coordinator  of 
the  Symposium,  stressed  the  recent  prominence  of  Southeast  Asia.  What  has  long  been 
beyond  our  horizon,  now  suddenly  appears  in  our  back  yard. 

The  first  speaker,  the  Ambassador  from  Viet  Nam,  a  small,  genial  man  in  a  grey 
suit,  rose  and  stood  before  the  lectern.  "I  congratulate  you  for  having  realized  that 
American  understanding  of  Asia  is  almost  as  vitally  important  for  you  as  for  us,"  he 
began  diplomatically  in  a  voice  distinguished  by  a  French  accent.  He  illustrated  the 
urgent  need  for  us  to  understand  Asia  by  citing  our  failure  to  save  Viet  Nam  and  our  loss 
of  prestige  which  resulted,  in  spite  of  great  expenditure  on  material  aid,  from  the 
failure  to  understand  Asia.  "The  West  cannot  stop  Communist  aggression  without  better 
understanding  of  Asia,"  Ambassador  Chuong  said  in  an  emphatic  tone,  adding  that 
communism  is  "most  repugnant"  to  Viet  Nam.  Inherent  in  the  people  is  the  great  fear 
of  colonialism,  and  he  stated  that  this  was  why  the  Vietnamese  lost  the  war. 

"They,  like  all  Asiatic  peoples,  were  more  afraid  of  white  colonialism  than  of  red 
or  yellow  communism,"  he  continued,  pointing  out  that  the  West,  which  used  a  colonial 
army  to  tight  communist-led  Viet  Minh  forces,  did  not  realize  that  such  an  army  could 
only  frighten  non-Communists  into  the  arms  of  communism. 

The  bitter  and  disillusioning  experience  of  Viet  Nam  will  be  worthwhile  if  the 
knowledge  which  was  gained  can  be  used  in  a  constructi\e  way,  the  speaker  went  on. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  struggle  is  that  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  can- 
not be  saved  by  material  strength  alone,  but  material  strength  allied  with  the  conviction 
of  "human  solidarity." 

Ambassador  Chuong  felt  the  need  to  explain  why  Viet  Nam,  like  other  newly-inde- 


pendent  Asiatic  nations,  inclines  to  neutrality.  They  ha\e  been  so  recently  freed  from 
white  domination  that  they  are  still  more  afraid  of  colonialism  than  of  communism. 
Many  of  the  people  are  very  poor  and  the  poor  are  less  afraid  of  communism  than  the 
rich.  In  every  case,  their  first  desire  is  to  be  a  free  and  self-supporting  nation,  without 
interference  from  older  nations.  These  were  the  helpful  directions  which  a  Vietnamese 
offers  to  America.  Aid  alone  is  ineffective,  even  damaging  to  our  reputation.  Scientific 
development  will  make  safety  and  security  impossible  unless  there  is  Christian  charity  and 
human  solidarity.  The  material  must  be  balanced  by  the  spiritual. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  His  Excellency  Tran  van  Chuong  reiterated  that  the 
people  of  Viet  Nam  do  not  want  to  be  communist.  If  they  turn  to  communism  as  a  last 
resort  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  west  which  will  have  failed  to  understand  them  and 
their  needs.  Mr.  Chuong  summed  up  his  speech  tidily  and  stressed  ideals  of  the  ages. 
"The  United  States  must  remember  not  to  allow  solidarity  of  the  white  man  and  the 
powers  of  the  west  to  prevail  over  justice,  charity  and  equity." 

Harriet  Cooper 

The  first  speaker.  Dr.  Tran  van  Chuong,  Ambassador  of  Viet  Nam,  gave  a  brief 
talk;  but  his  message  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  listeners  .  .  .  Lack  of  under- 
standing was  the  keynote  of  his  speech.  He  assured  his  audience  that  the  Vietnamese 
fully  realize  the  evil  and  endless  vicissitudes  of  Communism;  but  that  the  Vietnamese 
fear  colonial  power  even  more.  Viet  Nam  wants  her  independence  from  Communism 
and  French  control  .  .  .  He  appealed  to  the  Americans  not  to  lose  faith  in  Viet  Nam 
and  reminded  them  that  "understanding.  Christian  charity,  and  human  solidarity"  are 
the  three  factors  which  will  triumph  over  Communism  and  establish  lasting  peace. 

Although  Dr.  Chuong  was  on  campus  for  a  limited  time,  he  kindly  gave  three  of 
us  an  interview.  Dr.  Chuong  immediately  put  everyone  at  ease  with  his  friendly  manner 
and  contagious  smile.  He  gave  each  of  us  a  copy  of  a  longer  speech  which  he  referred  to 
in  his  panel  talk  and  then  began,  eagerly,  to  talk  about  his  country.  He  told  us  that  the 
future  of  Viet  Nam  was  not  as  dark  as  reported  in  our  newspapers;  furthermore,  the 
Vietnamese  would  not  rest  until  the  Communist  forces  under  Minh  were  vanquished  .  .  . 

Our  interview  ended  too  quickly,  for  us  at  least,  as  we  could  have  asked  him  many 
more  questions.  As  we  rose  to  leave,  we  apologized  for  our  ignorance  of  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  Viet  Nam.  Dr.  Chuong  looked  at  us  and  smiling,  said: 
"Thank  you  for  your  ignorance."  We  all  realized  the  essence  of  his  statement — for  the 
ignorant  can  be  taught  and  what  they  learn,  they  can  put  into  constructive  practice. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Americans  to  erase  our  ignorance  and  help  the  Vietnamese 
establish  their  independence.  We  cherish  freedom  and  is  it  not  our  duty  to  help  others 
maintain  liberty? 

Julie  Jackson 

The  first  "new  voice"  to  be  heard  from  southeast  Asia  was  that  of  His  Excellency, 
Tran  van  Chuong,  the  Ambassador  from  Viet  Nam.  Mr.  Chuong  spoke  briefly  on  the 
causes  of  the  recent  Indo-Chinese  war.  Later,  in  an  interview  after  the  panel,  he  gave 
much  additional  information  to  supplement  this  address,  rexealing  to  Sweet  Briar 
reporters  that  he  had  only  half-finished  his  speech  in  order  to  be  safely  brief.  No  one 
had  noticed;  the  genial  ambassador  spoke  clearly  and  well. 
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Mr.  Chuong  expressed  his  anxiety  over  our  worried,  pessimistic  view  of  Viet  Nam's 
future.  Since  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  Geneva,  he  said,  the  United  States  has  begun  to  doubt 
the  \alue  of  sending  American  aid  to  a  nation  supposedly  doomed  to  communism  and  has 
even  turned  to  look  for  a  new  "defense  line."  He  called  this  a  defeatist  attitude,  not 
only  unworthy  of  our  greatness  but  also  dangerous  to  all  of  free  Asia,  since  Viet  Nam 
is  the  keystone  of  Indochina,  which  in  turn  is  the  main  source  of  food  of  southern  Asia. 
Viet  Nam,  therefore,  cannot  be  abandoned;  there  /s  no  other  defense  line  .  .  . 

The  ambassador  proceeded  to  clear  up  our  misunderstanding  by  a  quick  review  of 
the  Indochinese  struggle  and  its  outcome.  He  began  with  some  of  the  fallacies  that  have 
arisen  to  explain  awiy  the  loss  of  northern  Viet  Nam.  Defeat  was  nol  due  to  any  Viet- 
namese inclination  to  communism,  nor  to  any  superior  communist  strength,  nor  to  any 
national  appeal  of  communist  leader  Ho  Chi  Minh.  To  examine  these  fallacies  in  order, 
communism  answers  neither  social  nor  moral  need  for  Viet  Nam,  singularly  blessed  with 
no  food,  land,  or  class  problems;  secondly,  the  famous  French  fighting  machine  was  much 
better  supplied  and  commanded  than  the  makeshift  Viet  Minh  army,  which  received 
no  supplies,  troops,  or  leaders  from  communist  China  or  Russia,  and  which  was  further 
handicapped  by  a  desperate  need  of  artillery;  and  finally,  even  the  nationalists  who 
sided  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  were  not  blind  to  his  cruelty  and  cunning.  They  unwillingly 
allied  themselves  with  the  communists  only  to  fight  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the 
most  pressing  danger:  the  French.  The  free  world  lost  the  war  because  the  Vietnamese, 
like  all  Asiatics,  fear  white  colonialism  more  than  red  or  yellow  communism. 

This  loss  culminated  in  the  humiliating  conference  at  Geneva,  which  Chuong 
proceeded  to  evaluate.  The  armistice  agreement  satisfied  all  parties  concerned — except 
the  Vietnamese,  who  were  the  most  concerned.  In  presenting  the  northern  half  of  the 
country  to  the  Viet  Minh,  who  had  controlled  little  more  than  half  of  that  territory 
and  population,  the  French  sacrificed  for  peace  and  politics  the  most  profound  aspira- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  people:  a  free  and  unified  nation.  Their  petition  for  an  armis- 
tice and  disarmament  without  partition,  through  United  Nations'  control  of  the  entire 
territory,  was  flatly  rejected.  Nevertheless,  a  great  good  did  result  from  the  unfortunate 
conference:  France  granted  to  southern  Viet  Nam  the  choice  between  complete  freedom 
and  French  protection;  and  she  agreed  to  the  principle  of  independence  for  the  rest 
of  the  Indochinese  states. 

Boldly  choosing  freedom,  and  building  on  this  achievement,  Viet  Nam  has  made 
a  good  start  in  19^5;  and  it  promises  to  grow  even  better.  France  has  granted  her  the 
economic  and  military  independence  needed  to  make  political  independence  an  actuality; 
furthermore,  she  has  set  up  a  firm  basis  for  Franco-Vietnamese  friendship  patterned 
after  the  British  association  with  India  and  America.  The  United  States,  also,  is 
answering  her  plea  for  direct  financial  aid.  A  free  and  hopeful  Viet  Nam  has  become 
the  rallying  point  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  from  the  north,  who  daily 
risk  their  lixes  to  escape  the  terrors  of  an  unsuccessful  Viet  Minh  regime  and  report 
that  more  and  more  Vietnamese  are  realizing  that  the  communism  they  took  for  nation- 
alism was  in  truth  a  slavery  more  subtly  dangerous  than  French  domination. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  reflecting  on  the  results  and  reasons 
for  the  war  m  Indochina.  Mr.  Chuong  emphasized  several  that  we  should  put  to  use 
in  trying  to  understand  Asia  and  our  relationship  to  her. 
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We  have  seen  that  most  of  tlic  Asian  nations  are  lured  into  the  communist  trap 
because  of  their  fear  of  coloniaUsm;  there  is  another  factor  also — poverty;  for  the  poor 
are  less  afraid  of  communism  than  the  rich.  Unless  these  two  needs  are  met  and  neutral 
nations  are  helped  to  become  free  and  self-supporting,  they  will  turn  to  communism. 

They  must  be  saved  from  this  fate  if  the  free  world  is  to  be  saved.  For,  wit:h  the 
dizzy  progress  of  science,  our  globe  has  shrunk  too  much  to  be  protected  from  war  by 
a  stockpile  of  weapons,  or  by  isolationism.  Mr.  Chuong's  only  prescription  for  world 
peace  is  human  solidarity  and  Christian  charity. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  must  take  the  lead  in  the  crusade  against  communism: 
she  is  not  suspected  of  having  colonial  designs  and  is  rich  enough  to  help  mightily 
without  having  to  a.sk  for  immediate  profit.  She  must  only  remember  not  to  allow 
the  proud  "solidarity  of  the  white  man  and  the  Big  Powers  to  prevail  o\er  human 
charity,  justice,  and  equity." 

Susan  Day 

The  second  speaker,  Sujono  Surjotjondro,  Counselor  to  the  Embassy  ot  Indonesia, 
said  that  he  had  belic\'ed  this  symposium  would  be  an  opportunity  for  noble  thoughts 
and  his  expectations  had  been  gratified.  He  spoke  about  his  country  and  people  in  a 
voice  filled  with  respect.  Indonesia,  a  tropical  land,  is  about  the  size  of  continental 
United  States  with  a  population  of  eighteen  million.  A  poet  has  called  it  "an  emerald- 
studded  sash  flung  across  the  equator."  It  is  abundant  in  natural  resources  and  rich  in 
achievements  of  man  throughout  the  centuries.  Since  1950  Indonesia  has  been  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  people  of  Indonesia,  he  continued,  were  championing  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
fighting  against  colonialism.  Cleverly  and  in  order  that  we  might  better  understand,  Mr. 
Surjotjondro  paralleled  the  situation  in  Indonesia  to  that  in  the  colonies  at  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution.  This  aroused  not  only  sympathy  but  a  feeling  of  kinship. 
Many  Indonesians  have  read  Thomas  Jefferson  and  know  his  ideas  of  independence  and 
liberty.  Indonesia  is  not  merely  concerned  with  her  own  independence  and  development 
but  she  is  also  inteiested  in  world  peace.  To  illustrate  this.  Counselor  Surjotjondro  said 
that  a  conference  of  Asian  and  African  nations,  in  which  Indonesia  will  take  an  active 
part,  is  scheduled  at  Bandung,  Indonesia  in  April. 
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The  statesman,  professor  and  lawyer  from  Indonesia  called  this  the  'age  of  the  con- 
sumer.' We  are  all  consumers,  especially  consumers  of  ideas.  Nations  are  privileged  to 
share  ideas  of  political  theory  and  to  profit  by  others'  application  of  them. 

"If  national  interest  can  be  combined  with  common  good,  the  brotherhood  of  man 
will  be  in  sight." 

Harriet  Cooper 

Excerpts  from  iiiiolher  repnri  on  Mr.  Siirjoljondro's  lecture: 

Indonesia,  he  began,  is  less  prominently  understood  by  Americans  than  this 
country  by  Indonesians.  Assuming  this  point,  he  began  to  tell  us  of  his  tropical  country 
with  more  than  18  million  people  and  an  area  equal  to  continental  United  States. 
Rich  in  natural  resources  and  abundant  with  achievements  of  man,  Indonesia  has  for 
more  than  1,000  years  had  close  connections  with  other  cultures  (i.e.,  they  are  pre- 
dominately Islamic,  although  there  are  Hindus,  Buddhists,  and  Christians.) 

During  the  years  1942-1945,  Indonesians  "salvaged  their  independence"  from  the 
Netherlands  and  there  arose  a  young  nation,  born  into  a  world  of  strife,  a  world  of 
"opposing  ideals  and  forces."  Five  years  later  it  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Since  the  war  these  people  have  achieved  much.  They  have  stepped  up  theit 
food  production  so  that  most  Indonesians  now  have  a  staple  diet  of  rice.  Industrially, 
they  are  improving  on  a  measurable  scale  from  the  established  agricultural  base. 
Before  the  war  90%  were  illiterate,  as  the  Dutch  accomplished  little  in  this  field,  but 
since  then  a  mass  system  of  education  has  already  reduced  the  illiteracy  rate  to  60%. 

Following  the  panel,  Mr.  Surjotjondro  explained  to  several  of  us  the  political 
situation.  The  Indonesians  are  trying  to  implement  what  they  consider  a  democratic 
country  with  "freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  association,  freedom  of  speech." 
They  are  intensely  interested  in  their  elections;  and,  although  there  has  been  no  general 
election  as  yet  (the  first  to  be  this  year),  in  the  local  ones  they  ha\e  shown  a  "substan- 
tial interest  in  public  aflfairs." 

"Freedom  of  expression"  naturally  led  into  a  discussion  of  Indonesian  culture.  He 
proposed  that  the  technical  term  "revi\al  "  might  be  used,  as  there  has  been  a  revived 
interest  in  the  previous  classical  period  in  art,  literature,  and  all  expressions  of  culture. 
However,  with  this  has  come  a  simultaneous  infusion  of  western  influence,  much  of 
the  literature  of  the  past  consisting  of  epic  poems  similar  to  the  Odyssey,  with  strenu- 
ous structure,  rhymes,  and  meters.  "Some  can  only  be  enjoyed  if  sung."  Lately  there 
have  been  modern  novels  and  very  modern  poems,  which  he  termed  "poor  imitations 
of  western  innovations,"  yet  which  are  "catering  to  popular  taste  and  social  situation." 

In  art  and  the  theater  one  finds  the  contemporary  atmosphere;  but  in  music  there 
are  two  prevailing  worlds.  The  first  of  these  is  concerned  with  Indonesia  itself.  The 
Japanese  orchestra  is  used,  which  consists  mainly  of  percussion  and  string  instruments 
and  gongs.  Dance  dramas,  in  more  modern  versions,  are  formed  from  the  older  Hindu 
stories  and  Indonesian  history. 

The  second  music  world  is  that  of  the  "serious  music"  (symphonies,  etc.),  American 
popular  music  and  jazz.  These  they  have  procured  from  movie  and  radio  hits.  They 
do  not  discriminate  between  the  two,  although  they  are  of  diverse  cultural  backgrounds, 
in  this,  as  in  their  other  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sally  Ann  Brothers 
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TALKING  WITH  DR.  HORNBECK 

The  students  formed  a  wide,  irregular  semicircle  around  Dr.  Hornbeck,  who 
throughout  the  discussion  was  wilhng  to  give  both  time  and  talk  to  us  who  knew  so 
little  about  the  present  problems  of  the  Far  East  and  their  background.  In  our  American 
way  we,  the  younger  generation,  were  eager  and  impatient  "to  do  something  about" 
the  state  of  affairs,  to  correct  the  wrongs  and  to  inspire  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  the  United  States  and  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
problem — but  we  had  been  taught  that  every  problem  has  an  answer,  and  we  were 
determined  to  get  the  exposition  and  to  proceed  in  a  logical  way  to  the  solution.  Dr. 
Hornbeck  quickly  sensed  the  direction  of  the  discussion  and  replied  by  calmly  saying 
that  everything,  especially  building  up  such  relations,  takes  time — of  which  we  do  not 
have  enough.  But  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

The  spotlight  turned  to  China:  we  continue  to  recognize  National  China,  will  we 
recognize  Red  China  ?  Dr.  Hornbeck  explained  the  people's  indifference  concerning 
the  government.  Popular  support,  per  se,  does  not  exist;  the  leaders  and  the  soldiers 
alone  have  any  influence  in  the  government.  They  do  not  expect  paternal  solicitude 
as  they  are  satisfied  to  live  with  their  families  and  to  till  the  soil.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  set  upon  by  devils  (their  term  for  bad  officials).  In  contrast  to  the  American 
people,  the  Chinese  are  fatalistic,  resigned,  unambitious  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Hornbeck 
was  anxious  to  convey  his  meaning  and  resorted  to  the  Socratic  method  of  questioning. 

The  people  of  Chma  should  have  a  government  which  is  suited  to  its  needs  at 
the  particular  time  of  their  adoption  of  it;  they  also  should  have  the  right  to  change 
the  government  when  it  outlives  its  truth.  "Democracy,"  Dr.  Hornbeck  stated  unpreju- 
dicedly, "is  not  necessarily  the  best  form  of  government  for  all  people."  According  to 
Aristotle,  the  best  government  for  the  state  was  a  benevolent  monarchy.  Seriously, 
and  yet  with  a  chuckle.  Dr.  Hornbeck  deplored,  "the  trouble  is,  we  can't  find  benevo- 
lent monarchs." 

The  next  question — Are  peoples  or  leaders  of  Southeastern  Asia  as  antagonistic 
towards  westerners  as  India  and  China  ?— proved  hard  to  answer.  After  hesitation  Dr. 
Hornbeck,  gesturing  fieely  and  smoking,  said  this  feeling  prevails  among  the  leaders 
or  people  who  have  had  unpleasant  relations  with  foreigners.  Generally  speaking,  there 
is  no  inbred  hostility. 

As  a  temporary  solution  or  rather  policy  he  supported  deterrent  coexistence — the 
agreement  that  neither  side  launches  attacks  on  the  other.  Dr.  Hornbeck,  who  had 
throughout  the  discussion  colored  his  explanations  with  illustrations,  now  clarified  his 
point  by  bringing  in  the  story  of  cutting  a  dog's  tail  an  inch  at  a  time  instead  of  all 
at  once.  In  the  end  everything  is  the  same.  Will  the  outcome  of  our  policy  of  deterrent 
coexistence  be  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had  we  declared  all-out  war?  Dr.  Horn- 
beck seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  time  before  the  out- 
break of  war;  however  he  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  bloodless  victory.  The  pre- 
requisities  for  this  are  capabilities  and  strength  of  will  to  use  these  capabilities  and 
furthermore  the  enemy's  knowledge  that  we  have  them. 

When  the  time  set  for  the  discussion  period  was  running  out,  Dr.  Hornbeck  was 
in  no  hurry  to  adjourn.  He  was  exceedingly  generous  with  his  time  and  in  his  attempts 
to  answer  our  queries.  "The  older  we  get  the  more  we  like  to  talk  or  hear  ourselves 
talk,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
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After  the  discussion  group  broke  up  I  stayed  to  question  him  further.  How  can 
the  United  States  show  its  human  concern  and  Christian  charity  to  Southeastern  Asia? 
How  can  she  erase  the  ugly  pictures  of  coloniahsm  ?  How  can  we  reach  these  peoples 
and  make  them  care  about  their  government?  Since  we  must  combat  Communism,  we 
have  to  offer  an  alternative.  What  alternative  which  is  possible  and  workable  would 
be  best?  How  can  we  inspire  the  leaders  of  China  to  initiate  our  alternative?  These 
were  the  questions  which  were  seething. 

Accustomed  to  youth's  impetuosity  and  impatience,  Dr.  Hornbeck  was  unruffled 
and  answered  in  a  calm  voice,  "The  people  of  China  and  other  countries  controlled 
by  Communism  must  be  receptive  and  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  must  be  capable. 
They  (the  leaders)  are  not  professional  enough;  we  need  an  army  of  people  who 
have  experience."  Once  again  time  is  required. 

He  did  not  underestimate  the  control  and  power  of  the  Communists  to  annihilate 
any  person  or  thing  that  is  not  Communist.  An  American  priest  has  been  thrown  out 
of  Communist  Russia,  the  Russians  built  "jamming"  stations  to  interfere  with  the 
Voice  of  America  and  B.B.C.;  the  Christian  missionaries  are  being  squeezed  out. 
The  Russians  want  to  pull  the  shades  and  soundproof  the  walls  lest  any  doctrine  or 
ideas  not  Communistic  drift  in.  They  cannot  afford  to  take  chances.  If  we  can  prevent 
the  Communist  world  from  expanding,  it  will  wither  away.  It  has  to  grow  and  increase 
its  sphere  in  order  that  it  can  tell  its  people  that  it  is  making  progress. 

Dr.  Hornbeck,  probably  weary  of  general  and  baffling  questions,  turned  to  specific 
information — the  decision  for  areas  of  striking  force  rather  than  troops  scattered  over 
many  countries.  My  thought  could  not  be  switched  so  easily;  I  was  still  musing  over 
the  prospect  of  a  solution  to  better  the  United  States'  relations  with  China  and  South- 
eastern Asia.  One  thing  was  clear:  understanding  is  a  bridge  which  we  must  build 
between  Southeastern  Asia  and  the  Unired  States  before  there  can  be  any  real  com- 
munication of  ideas  or  any  transportation  of  purposeful  aid. 

Harriet  Cooper 

Voice    or   America    Speaking 

The  Voice  of  America  reversed  the  theme  of  our  symposium  and  used  the  occasion 
to  promote  Asian  understanding  of  the  United  States.  A  group  of  eight  narrators 
and  technicians  recorded  the  speeches  made  during  the  symposium,  interviewed  foreign 
students  and  delegates,  and  conducted  a  discussion  panel  consisting  of  four  Sweet  Briar 
students  and  a  Columbia  University  student.  This  material  will  be  translated  and 
broadcast  overseas. 


Lynrtthuii:  \''U^  phutu  ^5 


When  I  called  on  VOA  representatives  between  lectures,  they  were  tape-recording 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Sujono  Surjotjondro,  Counselor  from  the  Embassy  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  in  Washington,  who  represented  his  country  at  the  symposium. 
This  tape  was  to  be  used  as  one  of  the  weekly  broadcasts  of  interviews  with  Indonesians 
in  this  country. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  the  radio  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency,  which 
uses  radio,  press,  films,  books  and  libraries,  and  private  enterprise  co-operation  to  tell 
about  the  United  States,  promote  resistance  to  Communism,  and  encourage  hope  and 
friendship  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

VOA  broadcasts  in  34  languages,  using  powerful  relay  stations  overseas  and 
friendly  foreign  stations,  to  penetrate  into  the  remote  areas  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
curtains.  The  Voice,  like  the  Communists,  is  making  a  special  effort  to  win  over  the 
uncommitted  areas  in  Southeast  Asia. 

According  to  the  VOA  representative,  the  Voice  concentrates  three  quarters  of  its 
broadcasting  into  Russia  and  feels  that  the  success  of  its  efforts  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Russia  spends  more  on  jamming  the  Voice  of  America  than  the  Voice  spends  on 
its  entire  broadcasting  program.  VOA  relays  cultural  programs  as  well  as  news  reports, 
objective  in  character,  in  place  of  the  opinionated  propaganda  of  the  Communists. 
VOA  even  repeats  adverse  criticism  of  the  United  States  expressed  by  foreign  visitors 
it  interviews. 

When  Dr.  Surjotjondro  had  finished  giving  his  report  on  the  work  he  is  doing  in 
America,  the  strength  of  American  interest  in  Asian  affairs,  and  the  efforts  of  Indo- 
nesians to  encourage  this  interest  among  American  students,  he  answered  more  questions 
for  student  reporters.  Dr.  Surjotjondro  explained  the  difficulty  in  presenting  a  true 
picture  of  the  United  States  to  his  people,  pointing  out  that  it  is  even  difficult  for 
Americans  to  determine  the  real  picture.  Praising  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Information 
Agency,  and  mentioning  the  popularity  of  American  movies  in  Indonesia,  he  added 
that  he  belie\ed  the  exchange  of  students,  technicians  and  leaders  to  be  the  most 
successful  course  for  promoting  better  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

In  answer  to  interviewers'  questions,  Dr.  Surjotjondro  said  there  is  growing  enthu- 
siasm for  contemporary  Indonesian  art.  It  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  old  art,  which 
was  bound  by  classic  convention,  but  is  new  in  style  and  ideas.  In  literature,  western 
influence  is  evident,  especially  that  of  Ernest  Hemingway,  and  young  authors  are 
■writing  popular  novels  for  general  distribution. 

When  we  asked  what  course  Indonesia  would  like  the  United  States  to  take  in 
Asian  affairs.  Dr.  Surjotjondro  explained  that  all  Asia  wants  to  free  her  peoples  from 
western  colonialism  and  wants  this  nation's  affirmative  vote  in  the  United  Nations  to 
support  Asian  countries  claiming  independence.  He  added  that  although  Indonesia 
wants  to  support  Asian  claimants  for  independence  it  does  not  favor  using  armed  force. 

These  interviews  with  Dr.  Surjotjondro  and  the  Voice  of  America  representative 
showed  in  action  some  of  the  forces  at  work  daily  towards  the  same  goal  as  our 
symposium,  namely,  understanding  Asia. 

LiLA  Wrape 
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President   Pannell   and    Dr.   Hu   Shih. 


THE 
IMPORTANCE 

or    a 

FREE  CFIINA 


If,  in  the  course  of  this  Sym- 
posium, we  were  made  a  little  more 
aware  of  China  not  merely  as  a 
strategic  political  question,  but  as  a 
people  struggling  to  survive  Com- 
munist oppression,  we  owe  our 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  for  it  was  impossible  to  meet,  talk  with,  or  listen  to  him 
without  feeling  his  wisdom  and  humility,  his  grief  over  his  captive  homeland,  and  yet 
his  fervent  faith  in  its  ultimate  liberation.  Through  him  we  realize  better  the  very  close 
bearing  upon  our  future  and  that  of  all  men  which  China  has. 

In  his  speech  on  Friday  evening  Dr.  Hu,  the  mainstay  of  free  Chinese  thought, 
founder  of  the  Chinese  Literary  Renaissance,  and  former  ambassador  to  this  country, 
proclaimed:  "The  liberation  of  China,  as  the  liberation  of  all  the  other  captive  nations 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  will  always  be  the  hope  and  dream  of  my  people  .  .  .  You 
ask  will  that  dream  ever  come  true.  My  answer  is  that  that  dream  will  come  true  as 
surely  as  day  follows  night." 

"Free  China,"  he  began  in  explanation,  "can  have  two  meanings."  In  the  narrow 
and  immediate  sense,  as  it  is  seen  on  Formosa,  it  denotes  the  Republic  of  the  Chinese 
on  the  island  itself.  In  the  broader  and  idealistic  sense,  to  the  patriotic  Chinese,  it 
means  the  China  mainland  as  independent  and  tree  from  Communist  control. 

Dr.  Hu  substantiated  his  conviction  of  this  liberation  with  two  main  premises: 
that  no  peace-loving  nation  ever  does,  or  ever  would,  undertake  a  war  merely  for  the 
sake  of  freeing  oppressed  areas;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  war,  nations  may  become 
liberated. 

In  exposition  of  his  first  point,  he  said,  "Wars  are  only  forced  upon  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  by  the  aggressor  states  .  .  .  The  liberation  of  conquered  countries 
or  areas  has  come  only  when  that  liberation  was  clearly  recognized  as  a  necessary  and 
vital  part  of  the  grand  strategy"  of  such  a  war.  What  has  happened  in  the  Formosan 
Strait  area  in  the  last  few  months  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Communist  China  may 
be  seriously  considering  forcing  war  upon  the  free  world  by  an  attack  on  the  off-shore 
islands  and  Formosa.  It  seems  that  no  amount  of  appeasement  or  neutrality  is  likely 
to  avert  it. 

One  may  wonder  how  Communist  China  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  risk  a  major  war. 
The  answer,  according  to  Dr.  Hu,  lies  "in  the  great  political  and  psychological  impor- 
tance which  Red  China  attaches  to  the  existence  of  a  free  China  .  .  .  Formosa 
stands  as  a  bastion  of  free  China,  as  a  symbol,  a  refuge  and  a  beaconlight  of  hope  for 
freedom." 
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Dr.  Hu  tor  this  reason  dismissed  all  talk  of  the  possibility  of  co-existence  of  the 
two  Chinas  as  "silly.  "  When  the  Communists  speak  of  "liberating"  Formosa,  they  have 
in  mind  "liquidating"  it. 

China's  great  strategic  importance  lies  in  its  great  population,  its  tremendous  man- 
power .  .  .  for  "manpower  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  war 
strength  .  .  .  the  \ital  question  is,  will  that  huge  population  be  left  to  be  bled  and 
drilled  and  trained  .ind  indoctrinated  by  the  enemies  of  civilization  ?  Or  will  civilization, 
in  time  of  war  emergency,  fight  to  win  back  that  huge  store  of  human  strength  and 
human  worth?  That  is  the  great  strategic  unportance  of  a  Free  China." 

In  the  discussion  period  which  followed  the  speech,  one  question  seemed  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  his  listeners:  Is  there  any  possibility  that  the  peasant  population  on 
the  mainland  would  or  could  revolt  against  the  Communists  with  any  success  without 
this  outside  force  of  war  to  spur  them  on?  Dr.  Hu's  answer  was  definite.  "Farming 
population  is  always  unorganized  and  entirely  unarmed.  Any  arms  left  when  the  Com- 
munists came  would  ha\e  been  confiscated.  Unarmed  people,  however  oppressed,  could 
never  develop  active  rebellion." 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  revolution  going  on  in  the  name  of  religion,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  mass  persecutions  against  Taoists  and  other  sects  which  had  doubt- 
less expanded  in  an  effort  by  the  Chinese  to  protect  what  was  theirs  from  the  conquer- 
ing enemy.  As  they  grew,  they  naturally  became  a  target  of  suspicion;  as  they  did 
shelter  anti-Communist  sentiment,  executions  resulted,  the  charge  being  that  they 
were  American-supported  sabotage  groups.  Thus  no  rebellion  is  allowed  to  materialize, 
for  there  is  a  terrifying  network  of  espionage  in  home,  school,  and  shop.  "Employees 
are  encouraged  to  inform  upon  their  employers,  students  upon  their  teachers,  children 
upon  their  parents,"  Dr.  Hu  grimly  stated. 

Questioned  about  the  possible  popularity  of  Communist  rule  in  China  because  of 
the  land  reform  it  had  established.  Dr.  Hu  became  disturbed  lest,  as  indicated  by  the 
inquiry,  we  Americans  had  belie\ed  what  was  only  propaganda.  He  explained  that 
the  so-called  "land  reform"  implies  the  blood  of  millions.  The  land  to  be  redistributed 
was  first  confiscated  from  already  poor  farmers  with  meager  land,  and  those  who 
received  the  redistributed  land  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  along  with  the  Party  if 
they  were  to  get  their  share,  one  sixth  of  an  acre.  In  former  times,  the  landlord  had 
provided  the  farmer  with  seeds,  equipment,  and  animals,  and  had  paid  his  taxes.  Now 
the  peasant  must  pay  his  own  taxes,  called,  ironically,  "voluntary  contribution"  by  the 
Communists,  and  provide  his  own  equipment  and  supplies.  In  the  worst  areas  where 
draft  animals  are  almost  non-existent,  young  children  in  harnesses  pull  the  plows  and 
aged  folk  push.  "They  call  that  farming,"  he  remarked  bitterly.  "Don't  be  taken  in 
by  the  terms  'people's  democracy,'  and  'land  reform,'  and  'land  distribution.'  " 

Later,  during  dinner  and  informal  discussion,  the  conxersation  turned  to  lighter 
subjects,  which  proved  delightful  because  at  intervals  Dr.  Hu  would  unexpectedly 
break  into  warm  laughter.  In  reference  to  Chinese  literature,  he  noted  that  writing 
has  continued  to  be  done  on  Formosa  since  the  exile  from  the  mainland  in  1949,  but 
that  it  is  hard  for  these  books  to  reach  a  large  number  of  readers  because  "the  free 


Chinese  have  a  sm;ill  book-buying  market.  That  of  the  mainland,  unfortunately,  is 
much  largei."  Among  his  favorite  Chinese  works,  he  mentioned  "All  Men  Are  Brothers," 
which  he  amusedly  described  as  "an  anonymous  classical  novel  which  has  been  a  best 
seller  for  four  centuries,"  and  a  clever  satire  of  the  intelligentsia  called  "An  Unofficial 
History  of  the  Literary  Class."  Of  Pearl  Buck  he  said  with  a  twinkle,  "I  have  a  feeling 
she  is  writing  American  novels  with  characters  bearing  Chinese  names!" 

Discussing  the  influence  of  the  West  upon  present-day  free  Chinese  art.  Dr.  Hu 
said  the  artists  still  consider  a  period  of  study  in  Italy  and  Paris  a  vital  background; 
that  Western  music  had  somewhat  affected  the  Chinese;  and  that  in  poetry,  the  intro- 
duction of  free  verse,  increased  subjectivity  of  approach,  and  the  increased  length  of 
form  all  hinted  at  Western  influences. 

In  contrast  to  this  mingling  of  East  and  West  in  free  China  was  Dr.  Hu's  appraisal 
of  culture  on  the  Communist  mainland.  "There  art,  religion,  philosophy,  all  these 
cultural  aspects  are  converted  into  propaganda  tools.  All  have  to  follow  the  main  line 
of  the  Communist  party." 

"An  old  Chinese  proverb  says:  'The  minds  of  men  are  as  different  as  their  faces.' 
This  is  true  of  all  countries,  free  China  included  .  .  .  But  in  Communist  China, 
there  is  only  one  recognized  philosophy  .  .  .  No  Communist  is  an  individual.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  party,  but  he  is  not  an  individual." 

Dr.  Hu,  finally,  spoke  frankly  of  the  recent  Communist  purges  in  China  against  his 
ideas  which  have  been  so  long  alive  in  his  words,  his  books,  and  his  students,  and 
whose  influence  the  Communists  seek  to  eradicate  entirely.  "My  influence  still  dominates 
three  fields:  history,  philosophy,  and  literature.  By  their  hatred  of,  and  attempts  to 
destroy  evidences  of  this  influence,  the  Communists  have  admitted  "There  is  the  ghost  of 
Hu  Shih,  still  alive.'  " 

Betsy  Meade 

In  an  interview  following  the  leciure  Dr.  Hu  Shih  expanded  many  of  the  points  he 
had  touched  upon  earlier  and  commented  on  several  other  aspects  of  contemporary  China. 

One  of  the  first  questions  he  discussed  was  one  concerning  the  potency  of  internal 
forces  working  against  the  Communist  regime.  His  picture  of  the  possibility  of  any 
effective  opposition  from  these  sources  was  dark.  The  religions  of  China — mainly  Con- 
fucianism and  Taoisni — have  either  had  their  precepts  converted  to  suit  Communist 
ideology,  or  have  been  wiped  out  completely.  Many  of  the  sects  have  been  grouped 
together  as  spies  .  .  .  During  the  other  invasions  of  China  by  outsiders  the  religions  have 
remained  inviolate,  und  within  their  ranks  people  found  a  sanctuary  from  persecution. 
The  Communists,  howe\er,  hold  no  such  respect  for  any  religion,  and  the  charge  that 
they  sheltered  anti-C^ommunist  elements  lias  been  used  as  an  excuse  and  rationalization 
for  persecution. 

No  effective  resistance  can  be  expected  from  the  farming  population  either,  according 
to  Dr.  Hu.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  too  unorganized  to  put  up  an  effective  revolt, 
and  they  are  without  weapons  of  any  sort. 

Other  questions  were  concerned  with  the  cultural  aspect  of  China  today.  When 
interrogated  on  the  different  thought  forms  of  the  East  and  West,  Dr.  Hu  replied  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  eastern  and  western  thougiit,  per  se.    There  are  two  types  of 
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minds  in  every  country — the  hard-minded  and  the  soft-minded.  He  quoted  a  Chinese 
proverb  to  stress  his  point  that  no  generahties  as  to  location  can  be  made  about  the 
thought  processes  of  men:  "The  minds  of  men  are  as  different  as  their  faces." 

Cultural  aspects  of  Chinese  civilization  have  either  been  converted  or  condemned 
and  banned  by  the  Communists.  The  Red  regime  has  taken  all  of  life  for  its  province, 
and  "now  the  time  has  come  to  apply  Marxism  to  literary  criticism."  Dr.  Hu  himself 
has  had  his  books  banned  in  China,  and  has  been  condemned  for  his  literary  as  well  as  his 
political  activity  .  .  . 

Dr.  Hu  concluded  with  a  reiteration  of  one  of  the  points  of  his  lecture:  a  free 
China  is  of  extreme  importance  in  the  world,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Chinese  mainland 
can  come  about  only  through  external  forces,  probably  as  a  result  of  a  war  for  survival 
rather  than  a  war  specifically  for  the  liberation  of  Communist-dominated  China. 

Jane  Dunn 


Chatting  with  Dr.  Hu  Shih  during  luncheon  was  an  exciting  and  memorable  experi- 
ence. A  small,  dark-skinned,  thoughtful-looking  man,  who  did  not  show  his  64  years, 
he  seemed  thoroughly  relaxed  and  willing  to  answer  our  inadequate  questions.  He  was 
modest  about  his  many  achievements  and  services  to  his  people.  We  learned  that  he 
founded  the  Chinese  Renaissance,  and  brought  about  the  replacement  of  the  dead 
classical  language  by  the  living  spoken  tongue.  After  thirty  years,  his  influence  is  still 
widely  felt  in  the  fields  of  philosophy,  history  and  literature. 

His  wonderful  sense  of  humor  was  thoroughly  refreshing.  Every  once  in  a  while  he 
would  make  a  sly  comment  or  tell  a  funny  anecdote.  One  of  the  most  delightful  was  his 
tale  about  his  income  tax.  When  he  filed  it,  he  was  puzzled  about  describing  his  occupa- 
tion.   "Finally,"  he  siid,  with  a  wide  grin,  "I  put  down  'researcher' !" 

Here  is  a  man  whose  son  was  forced  to  denounce  him  publicly  in  a  speech  prepared 
by  the  Communists,  and  whose  people  are  miserable  slaves,  but  Hu  Shih  does  not  lose  his 
sense  of  humor  nor  his  faith.  His  great  intellectual  scope  goes  to  our  heads,  his  great 
personality  to  our  hearts. 

"The  liberation  of  China  .  .  .  will  always  be  the  hope  and  dream  of  my  people,"  he 
had  already  told  us  in  his  speech,  adding  that  he  is  convinced  the  "dream  will  come  true 
as  surely  as  day  folkiws  night."  As  to  when  the  dream  will  come  true,  he  put  his  answer 
in  the  form  of  a  Chinese  fortune-teller's  rhyme: 

It  may  be  as  far  away  as  the  skies. 

But  it  may  be  as  near  as  under  your  eyes. 

"As  a  man  of  laith  1  am  inclined  to  accept  the  last  line."  It  was  evident  from  the  genu- 
ine tone  of  his  voice  and  the  confident  look  on  his  face  that  he  does  possess  a  beautiful 
and  lasting  faith,  which  enables  him  to  believe  in  the  future  of  his  people. 

Enid  Slack 
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MODERN  YOUTH  IN  JAPAN 

Four  student-reporters  found  the  fo.'low/ng  points  in  Miss  Margaret  Parton's 
speech  of  especial  interest  to  them. 

Miss  Parton  spoke  to  the  symposium  guests  with  a  frankness  that  awakened  many 
listeners  to  the  reahzation  that,  so  far,  we  have  expressed  our  pohcy  of  good  will  toward 
Japan  in  the  wrong  manner.  We  need  an  approach  of  sincerity,  truth  and  sympathetic 
understanding  in  action,  not  in  words,  if  we  are  to  bring  the  two  peoples  together  in  a 
lasting  friendship. 

Japanese  youth  is  confused  by  the  sudden  and  sweeping  changes  in  Japan,  especially 
those  affecting  women.  Women  have  obtained  many  new  rights,  the  right  to  walk 
beside  their  husbands  instead  of  abjectly  behind  them,  the  right  to  own  property,  and  to 
vote,  but  they  have  come  into  these  rights  too  suddenly,  and  do  not  completely  under- 
stand them. 

The  young  people  of  Japan  have  been  subjected  to  the  heaviest  pressures  of  conflict- 
ing cultures  and  ideologies,  and  are  today  faced  with  the  greatest  confusions  of  choices. 
When  we  learn  that  in  Japanese  there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  word  "happiness"  nor  an 
exact  translation  of  "democracy"  or  "freedom"  we  must  wonder  how  the  Japanese  can 
be  expected  to  understand  these  words  in  the  American  sense.  We  should  explain  them 
in  terms  that  the  Japanese  can  understand,  and  this  would  mean  making  them  clear  not  in 
words,  but  by  actions. 

Japan's  future  depends  on  her  youth.  This  new  generation  is  "passionately  pacifist" 
yet  most  of  the  young  men  and  women  expect  another  war  within  five  years.    They 


Two   Japanese   student  delegates   exchange    remarks   with    Miss    Parton.        C.  Campbell  f:hot, 
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cannot  understand  how  the  United  States,  after  forbidding  armament,  now  encourages 
an  army  for  "police  protection."  They  are  inclined  to  beheve  that  America  is  a  war-like 
nation  which  may  be  preparing  a  "great  show-down"  in  Asia. 

In  their  private  lives  they  try  hard  to  be  independent  and  have  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  many  ancient  customs  and  rules.  They  no  longer  bow  to  the  authority  of  their 
parents,  though  many  still  rely  on  the  ad\ice  of  elders  in  important  matters.  To  them, 
democracy  and  freedom  mean  "earning  your  own  wages,  living  independently  of  your 
parents,  choosing  your  own  mate,  and  breaking  customs,  traditions  and  rules  in  general," 
Many  girls,  for  instance,  accept  jobs,  without  knowing  the  details  of  work  or  pay,  because 
to  a  Japanese  girl  "job"  stands  for  individual  liberty,  and  she  looks  no  further. 

Miss  Parton  quoted  from  a  report  made  by  UNESCO  published  in  "a  fascinating 
book  called  Without  the  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Suvrd,  (the  chrysanthemum  and  the 
sword  being  the  symbols  of  the  old  Imperial  Japan)."  An  interesting  part  of  the  report 
dealt  with  answers  given  by  college  students  to  a  questionnaire.  As  a  whole  these  young 
people  wanted  "freedom  to  think  as  individuals."  They  all  loved  to  travel  and  many  of 
them  wanted  to  visit  the  United  States. 

The  foreigners  they  admired  most  were  MacArthur,  Jesus,  Zola,  Helen  Keller,  Eisen- 
hower, Ridgway  and  Florence  Nightingale.  They  were  unanimous  in  agreement  that  they 
wanted  to  keep  communists  out  of  power  in  Japan.  When  asked  what  aims  they  had  in 
life,  only  one  percent  had  religious  aspirations,  38  percent  had  social  interests  and  the 
rest  were  concerned  with  economic  gains.  Japan  today  desperately  needs  territorial 
expansion  and  economic  security.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  people  questioned,  when 
asked  what  they  wanted  most,  placed  money  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Other  statistics  from  the  same  report  showed  that  America,  conceded  to  be  over- 
whelmingly superior  from  the  point  of  view  of  science  and  technology,  was  considered 
inferior  by  almost  every  other  standard,  being  placed  lower  than  Russia  spiritually !  This 
is  another  proof  of  Toynbee's  contention  that  we  have  been  unable  to  explain  our  under- 
lying spiritual  concepts  to  the  Asians  in  terms  which  they  can  understand. 

At  the  close  of  her  lecture.  Miss  Parton  read  two  papers,  the  answers  of  a  boy  and  a 
girl  to  a  question  pur  to  them  on  whar  they  planned  to  do  with  the  next  fifty  years  of 
their  lives. 

The  girl  wished  to  devote  her  life  to  small  children  and  perhaps  to  get  married. 
She  wished  to  have  two  years  of  preparation  and  to  go  to  England  to  observe  the  work 
done  there  in  nursery  schools.  If  she  got  married  it  would  not  be  for  love,  but  because 
she  would  need  someone  to  help  her  make  decisions.  She  would  have  four  children, 
and,  after  her  husband  died,  would  raise  them  herself  and  send  them  to  a  University. 

The  boy  declared  that  though  he  was  "inexperienced  in  love"  he  would  meet  a  girl 
at  the  university,  when  he  was  twenty-two.  They  would  decide  together  that  marriage 
"was  foolish,"  but  would  live  together  "in  intimate  relationship"  until  the  girl's  family 
insisted  upon  a  civil  marriage,  when  they  would  finally  decide  to  marry,  "in  order  to 
please  her  parents."  He  continued  his  biography  with  a  prediction  of  a  world  go\'ernment 
which  would  be  socialistic,  and  that  war,  "and  even  the  thought  of  it"  would  be  abolished. 

Both  these  biographies  were  interesting  to  western  students  because  of  the  contempt 
shown  in  them  for  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  their  acceptance  that  marriage  was 
nevertheless  an  "event"  which  would   have  to  take  place   in  due   course.    It  was  also 
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interesting  to  find  a  general  optimism  about  world  peace,  under  one  government,  with 
poverty  unknown  to  mankind. 

Miss  Parton  ended  her  lecture  on  this  note,  but  her  talk  did  not  end  there,  for  in  the 
minds  of  many  she  left  the  question  of  how  we,  of  the  United  States,  could  better  present 
our  democracy  to  the  people  of  Japan.  Had  we  not  failed  in  recognizing  Japan's  culture 
which  is  founded  on  centuries  of  experience.' 

The  Japanese  are  a  persevering,  wilful  and  diligent  people,  capable  of  securing  a 
great  future  for  their  country.  They  know  their  faults,  just  as  they  are  aware  of  their 
good  points.  They  know  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  There  have  been  many  new 
ideas  brought  to  Japan,  ideas  which  may  be  used  to  liberate,  not  nnprison  mankind. 

Japan's  younger  generation  is  beginning  to  feel  the  fresh  breeze  of  freedom  on  its 
young  cheek.  It  is  up  to  us  from  "across  the  seas  "  to  fan  that  breeze  into  a  strong  wind 
which  will  be  felt  not  only  in  Japan  but  throughout  Asia. 

From  the  reports  of 

Jaquelin  Ambler,  Marv  Horner,  Carolyn  Scott,  Margery  Scott 

VISITORS   FROM   JAPAN 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  foreign  students  at  the  Symposium  was  a  group  of 
Japanese  who  are  on  Fulbright  Scholarships  for  a  year's  study  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Virginia's  'Woodrow  'Wilson  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

There  were  six  originally  scheduled  as  coming:  Kohji  Aizaki,  Yoshiomi  Enomoto, 
Teruo  Kunugi,  Masaki  Matsushita,  Shuzi  Ozu  and  Hajime  'Watanabe.  However,  thirteen 
delegates  actually  arrived  and,  armed  with  humor,  intelligence  and  extreme  good  man- 
ners, they  all  managed  to  leave  many  Sweet  Briar  girls  wishing  they  had  known  more 
about  Japan  than  that  it  owned  a  famous  volcano.  In  fact,  when  this  reporter  saw  that 
most  of  the  delegates  conversed  as  well  in  French,  German  and  Spanish  as  they  did  in 
English;  knew  more  about  the  United  States  than  she  did;  that  they  quoted  Keats, 
Shakespeare  and  Dorothy  Parker  to  illustrate  a  point;  she  felt  quite  like  a  third  grader 
showing  Parents  around  the  college  campus. 

Teruo  served  as  the  group  spokesman  in  most  instances  and  told  of  the  trips  they 
had  taken  to  New  York  and  Washington  in  order  to  understand  better  the  United  States 
and  the  science  of  its  political  system.  Tctuo  intends  to  take  the  Japanese  Civil  Service 
exams  in  June  and  mentioned  that,  out  of  one  thousand  applicants  each  year,  only  twenty 
or  so  are  accepted.  He  spoke  at  length  on  the  feeling  of  freedom  in  the  United  States  as 
opposed  to  rigid  custom  and  traditions.  He  also  described  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  Japan  since  the  war,  that  western  dress,  songs,  customs  of  dating  and  equality  of 
women,  have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  He  did  say,  however,  that  the 
United  States  should  "get  out  of  itselt  "  and  absorb  a  little  more  than  tourist  impressions 
of  the  world. 

Aside  from  his  interesting  comments  on  Symposium  topics,  Teruo  also  filled  the 
weekend  with  valuable  and  sparkling  humor,  which  he  contributed  at  times  when 
private  discussions  tended  to  grow  hot,  heavy,  or  circumlocutory.  He  displayed  this  gift 
on  Saturday  evening  when  he  led  his  group  in  a  Japanese  song  and  in  an  expressive  imi- 
tation of  the  precision  cheering  that  takes  place  at  a  baseball  game  in  Japan. 
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Hajime  Watanabe  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  delegates  I  met  at  the  Symposium,  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Kyoto  in  the  department  of  Law  and  is  interested  in 
Christianity,  its  tenets  and  its  influence  on  Western  thought  and  political  theory.  He 
expressed  an  interest  in  "American  paths  of  interesting  things"  and  told  a  few  anecdotes 
which  revealed  the  problems  of  being  a  polite  tourist  in  New  York.  He  told  how  he  had 
bought  tickets  to  what  he  believed  was  a  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  found  that  he  was 
in  the  studio  audience  for  the  "Telephone  Hour." 

In  talking  to  Hajime  with  his  friends  one  has  the  impression  that  he  is,  in  some  way, 
different  from  them.  He  described  this  difference  as  one  between  the  "older  young 
generation  and  the  young  young  generation"  and  by  these  terms  he  meant  the  ones  who 
were  old  enough  to  participate  in  the  war  and  to  remember  what  Japan  was  before  the 
war,  and  those  who  have  grown  up  in  post-war  times.  Hajime  described  the  younger 
group  as  westernized  more  in  thought  than  he  and  his  older  friends  are. 

His  home  town,  Kyoto,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  traditional  of  cities  in  Japan 
and  Hajime  spoke  of  its  lovely  temples,  buildings  and  works  of  art  that  are  a  source  of 
pride  to  Japan.  Kohji  Aizaki,  on  the  other  hand,  told  us  about  life  in  Tokyo  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  sophistication  that  Hajime  described  as  a  characteristic  of  the  "young 
young  generation." 

Kohji  is  twenty-two  and  the  youngest  delegate  from  that  group.  He  described  Tokyo 
as  a  wonderful,  noisy,  cosmopolitan  place  where  one  can  find  all  the  little  western  gad- 
gets that  seem  to  be  so  important  to  the  American,  and  he  was  astounded  that  we  didn't 
realize  that  Tokyo's  subway  system  was  as  important  and  as  effective  as  our  own. 

He  also  discussed  the  equality  of  women  in  Japan  as  a  good  thing  since  it  has  tended 
to  bring  up  the  economic  and  cultural  appearance  of  the  people  in  certain  ways.  By  this, 
he  explained  that  he  meant  that  Japanese  women  enjoy  their  new  status,  dress  better,  anii 
are  more  interested  in  education  and  knowledge,  now  that  they  can  vote.  Kohji  also  said 
that  he  felt  that  American  women  are  the  most  respected  women  in  the  world  and  that 
they  accept  respect  graciously.  He  feels,  however,  that  "foreign  women  take  a  great 
and  unfair  advantage  of  the  chivalry  of  American  men." 

As  a  group,  the  Japanese  delegates  from  the  University  of  Virginia  proclaim  Sweet 
Briar  as  "The  most  beautiful  memory  of  friendliness  and  fun  that  we  have  had,  so  far,  in 
America."  One  of  Ihem  added  that  he  thought  Americans  are  always  friendly,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  this  that  often  confuses  the  Japanese  person  observing  the  American  tourist, 
because  although  the  United  States  is  such  a  progressive  country,  the  only  people  who 
still  insist  on  rickshaw  transportation  in  Japan  are  G.I.'s  and  tourists. 

MlTZl   DjERF 

ART  FILMS 

Four  Oriental  art  films  drew  our  attention  from  Asian  politics  to  Asian  culture. 

The  first  film.  Fable  of  the  Peacock,  presented  a  national  Indian  dance.  A  young 
Indian  girl,  barefoot,  wearing  a  headdress  of  shiny  gold  and  a  two-piece  costume  con- 
sisting of  a  gold  cloth  bodice  and  long,  \ery  full  flowing  pants,  danced  to  the  music  of  a 
drum,  a  kind  of  flute  and  two  stringed  instruments.  As  the  narrator  recited  the  fable  of 
the  peacock,  the  girl  portrayed  it  in  dance,  sometimes  by  the  mo\ements  of  her  body  but 
mainly  by  the  stylized  gestures  of  her  fingers,  hands,  and  arms.   The  story  tells  of  a  beau- 
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tiful  but  \ery  \aiQ  peacock.  The  other  animals  of  the  forest,  wanting  to  rid  the  peacock 
of  his  pride,  decided  that  the  nightingale  should  challenge  the  peacock  to  a  song  contest. 
The  peacock  confidently  accepts  the  challenge,  is  ridiculed  in  his  efforts  to  match  the 
nightingale's  song,  and  thereby  learns  that  everyone  in  the  forest  has  his  own  special 
place  and  beauty. 

By  means  of  her  cle\'er  analysis  and  portrayal  of  the  movements  of  the  different  ani- 
mals in  the  story,  the  dancer  clearly  suggested  each  animal  and  his  attitude  with  delightful 
humor  and  subtlety.  This  Indian  dancing  reminded  me  \ery  much  of  modern  western 
dancing  except  for  its  emphasis  on  hand  and  arm  mo\ements. 

The  second  film,  Conspiracy  in  Kyoto,  also  tells  a  story  but  in  a  very  different  medium 
— twelfth  century  Japanese  scrolls.  The  combination  of  the  modern  movie  with  that 
ancient  art  was  most  successful.  Most  scenes  were  drawn  from  a  high,  oblique  angle; 
roofs  were  left  unfinished  to  show  the  action  taking  place  in  the  houses.  The  lack  of 
ground  line  or  horizon  suggested  a  quality  ot  timelessness. 

The  story  concerned  the  emperor's  prime  minister  who  is  unjustly  blamed  for  a 
destructive  hre  which  begins  within  the  emperor's  palace.  The  minister  is  cleared  of  sus- 
picion when  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  a  god  descends  to  earth  as  a  testimony  of  his  inno- 
cence. After  the  real  culprit  is  discovered  and  banished,  the  story  ends  with  a  feast 
prepared  by  the  minister's  friends  and  ser\'ants  in  honor  of  his  return  home. 

The  daily  life  of  the  important  government  official  was  shown  before  any  action 
began.  His  house,  though  large  and  comfortable,  was  extremely  simple.  For  an  evening's 
entertainment  the  minister  sang  and  played  his  lyre  for  guests;  in  the  daytime  he  inspected 
his  farm,  which  had  a  complicated  irrigation  system,  and  well  organized  stables  and  live 
stock  barns.  At  the  banquet  which  the  minister  gave  for  the  poor,  rice,  fish,  pickled 
vegetables  and  fruit  were  served.  The  drawings  of  the  town  showed  individual  sellers 
marketing  food  and  fish  on  the  streets. 

Although  I  was  interested  in  the  views  of  Japanese  life  afforded  by  the  scroll,  I  found 
that  it  was  the  drawings  themselves  which  I  enjoyed  the  most.  The  pictures  looked  like 
pen  and  ink  drawings,  occasionally  colored  by  red,  pink,  grey  or  beige.  Great  detail  made 
every  scene  interesting  and  full  of  action,  each  face,  though  it  consisted  only  of  a  few 
black  lines,  two  pink  spots  for  cheeks,  and  a  red  mark  for  the  mouth,  portrayed  emotion. 
The  scenes  in  which  mobs  rushed  before  the  spreading  fire  were  the  best  examples  of  the 
artist's  skill.  Hundreds  of  people  filled  the  pictures;  yet  each  one  was  an  individual  who 
either  showed  horror  and  fear,  gave  urgent  directions,  frantically  protected  a  child  from 
the  burning  sparks  or  patiently  urged  an  old  man  to  hurry.  Even  birds  were  drawn, 
escaping  above  the  leaping  flames. 

I  was  again  impressed  by  the  similarity  between  past  and  present,  eastern  and  west- 
ern means  of  expression.  Both  the  12th  century  author  of  this  Japanese  scroll  and  today's 
modern  artists  strive  to  express  motion  and  emotion  through  the  fewest  simple  lines. 

The  third  movie,  Flrghl  of  the  Dragon,  dealt  with  Chinese  culture,  this  time  the 
Chinese  art  of  fighting.  The  film  explained  that  the  symbol  of  the  dragon  not  only 
represents  fighting  Chma  but  also  signifies  freedom.  It  told  that  the  Chinese  people  have 
always  loved  peace,  but  were  forced  to  learn  to  fight  and  to  develop  a  warrior  spirit  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  aggressors. 

The  film  presented  examples  of  this  warrior  spirit,  expressed  in  Chinese  art  throughout 
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the  past;  starting  4000  years  ago,  the  movie  showed  in  chronological  order,  paintings, 
statues,  bas  reliefs  found  on  tombs,  and  warrior  weapons  and  uniforms.  Symbols  of 
the  Chinese  love  of  nature  recalled  that  peaceful  designs  accompanied  the  pride  and 
interest  in  the  warriors. 

The  So>ig  of  Ceylon  was  very  different  from  the  other  three  movies.  Instead  of  pre- 
senting a  phase  of  Asian  culture  it  pictured  the  daily  life  of  the  people  of  Ceylon. 

The  him  started  with  a  religious  festival  in  which  the  people  were  walking  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  to  worship  Buddha,  then  it  gave  glimpses  of  an  ordinary  day.  Men 
stood  waist  deep  in  water  throwing  fish  nets  in  front  of  them,  while  others  fished  from 
long  boats  which  resembled  canoes  equipped  with  square  sails.  Workers  built  a  house, 
packing  bamboo  framework  with  mud  which  dried  to  form  the  walls  of  the  house.  They 
used  elephants  like  tractors  in  the  fields.  All  the  men  joined  together  to  harvest  their 
neighbors'  wheat.  They  put  the  grain  into  baskets  from  which  they  poured  it  onto  a  pile 
from  a  high  ladder,  in  order  that  the  wind  would  blow  away  the  chaff.  Children  went  to 
an  afternoon  of  dancing  lessons.  In  a  port  city  with  traffic  congested  by  automobiles  and 
oxen-pulled  wagons,  business  was  concerned  with  loading  ships  with  tea.  The  film  ends 
with  another  religious  ceremony. 

These  films  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  Asia,  not  only 
because  of  the  brief  glimpses  and  explanations  of  Asians  and  their  culture  which  they 
presented,  but  because  they  showed  us  that  differences  between  Asian  culture  and  our 
own  do  not  mean  inferiority.  Whether  Asian  culture  resembles  or  differs  from  our  own, 
it  is,  in  its  own  right,  thoroughly  interesting. 

LiLA  Wrape 

Saturday  features  of  the  symposium  program  included  four  art  films  with  enchanting 
titles  and  delightful  narratives.  They  presented  the  art  and  culture  of  a  few  Far  Eastern 
areas  through  simple,  yet  clever,  stories. 

'Table  of  the  Peacock,"  the  first  of  the  four,  describes  a  few  Indian  dances  and  the 
instruments  which  are  used  by  native  musicians  for  accompaniment.  After  this  brief 
introduction,  we  are  told  the  story  of  a  vain  peacock,  as  it  is  ably  illustrated  by  a  young 
Indian  dancer.  "Once,  in  the  clearing  of  a  forest,  lived  a  peacock  whose  feathers  were 
the  most  beautiful  in  all  the  animal  kingdom."  The  peacock  is  constantly  admired 
by  all  who  pass  near  his  home  and  this  continued  approval  makes  the  lovely  bird  very 
vain — even  the  gay  and  playful  streams  "with  water  of  purest  silver"  seem  unworthy  of 
his  consideration.  The  situation  became  unbearable  and  was  finally  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  King  Lion  who  then  called  a  meeting  of  his  kingdom.  He  wanted  to  find  a  way 
to  cure  the  peacock. 

The  cobra  suggested  that  the  peacock  be  expelled  from  the  kingdom  forever.  The 
deer  had  more  compassion  and  wanted  i  more  merciful  punishment.  He  was  quickly 
o\erwhelmed  by  the  eagle,  however,  who  recommended  that  the  peacock  be  left  atop  a 
lofty  mountain  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life  in  solitude.  The  crocodile  went  so  far  as  to 
advise  decapitating  the  pretty  peacock. 

Finally  the  wise  elephant  offered  the  suggestion  that  was  accepted  by  all.  He  wanted 
the  nightingale  to  challenge  the  peacock  to  a  singing  contest.  The  challenge  was  made 
and  accepted,  and  on  the  day  of  the  contest,  the  two  feathered  animals  went  to  a  clear- 
ing where  the  sweet  nightingale  sang  the  loveliest  song  the  jungle  had  ever  heard.  The 
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peacock,  still  strongly  contident  of  his  vocal  ability,  opened  his  mouth  and  emitted, 
instead  of  a  beautiful  song,  a  shrill  cry.  All  the  animals  laughed  and  ridiculed  the  pea- 
cock. The  wise  elephant  lumbered  over  to  the  peacock  and  told  him  in  a  gentle  voice, 
"Everyone  in  this  forest  has  his  own  place  .  .  .  vanity  is  shallow  and  cannot  be  tolerated." 
The  peacock  learned  his  lesson,  bowed  his  head  and  "understood  his  own  folly." 

The  second  film,  "Conspiracy  in  Kyoto,"  is  based  on  scenes  from  the  Ban  Dainagon 
Scrolls,  painted  by  IVIit.sunaga  in  1175  in  Japan.  Actually,  one  story  was  evohed  from 
twenty  different  scrolls.  The  music,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  story,  was  written  by 
Bernhard  Heiden  of  the  University  of  Indiana  School  of  Music. 

This  is  again  a  story  of  "once  upon  a  time" — there  was  in  a  land  of  clear  streams  and 
towering  mountains,  a  lovely  palace  owned  by  the  Prime  Minister.  This  gentleman 
liked  to  spend  his  time  with  his  family — his  lovely  wife  and  playful  son — for  his  was 
a  devoted  household.  He  also  spent  many  hours  in  his  gardens  and  delighted  in  over- 
seemg  the  duties  of  his  servants  for  he  was  a  considerate  master.  Another  of  his  favorite 
pastimes  was  to  stroll  into  the  town  where  he  loved  to  watch  the  people.  He  seeks  out 
his  friends  in  town  to  discuss  with  them  the  beauties  of  nature  and  this  grand  day. 

Late  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  year  866  a  bell,  sounding  great  tragedy,  rang  out  in 
the  town.  The  Gate  of  Heaven  in  the  Emperor's  palace  was  afire.  (Here  we  see  an 
excitingly  vivid  view  ot  the  fire  as  the  village  residents  flee  from  it.) 

Through  some  e\  il  plot  the  Prime  Minister  is  accused  of  setting  fire  to  the  palace  and 
is  "summoned  forthwith"  to  appear  before  the  honorable  judge.  The  members  of  the 
household  of  the  Prime  Minister  are  sorely  grieved. 

Because  he  is  a  deeply  religious  man  and  is  now  fearing  the  loss  of  his  life,  the  Prime 
Minister  prays  to  Buddha.  At  first,  even  though  innocent,  he  cannot  see  his  god.  Finally, 
however,  he  is  pardoned  by  the  Buddha  and,  in  order  to  show  his  appreciation  for  this, 
he  undertakes  a  vow  to  follow  the  golden  rule  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  begins 
by  feeding  all  the  poor  and  crippled  people  in  the  area. 

At  last  the  mistake  is  discovered  and  the  truly  guilty  party  is  exiled;  the  Prime  Minister 
is  reinstated  by  his  rulers.  There  follows  a  tremendous  celebration  in  his  honor,  but  for 
the  Prime  Minister  there  can  be  no  greater  joy  than  to  be  reunited  with  his  wife  and  child. 

In  "The  Flight  of  the  Dragon,"  another  picture  produced  by  Indiana  University,  we 
are  treated  to  a  survey  of  Chinese  art  centered  about  the  dragon,  the  symbol  of  fighting 
China.  What  we  see  is  an  excellent  sampling  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Chinese 
art  anywhere,  now  housed  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

We  see  ancient  hand-turned  pottery  and  ceremonial  knives  and  ladles,  elaborate  and 
handsome  with  their  turquoise  and  jade  decorations.  Fine  bronze  work  is  illustrated 
in  several  supports  for  ceremonial  awnings.  The  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  enters  into 
our  story,  too,  as  we  are  shown  great  tombs  carved  in  limestone  and  adorned  with  ani- 
mals to  show  the  spirit  which,  for  the  Chinese,  put  men  on  a  level  with  all  other  animals. 
We  see,  too,  several  fine  bronze  candle  holders,  each  accommodating  ten  candles  which 
illustrate  the  ten  suns  that  the  Chinese  believe  came  together  to  form  the  earth.  Neither 
is  the  religious  element  disregarded,  for  we  see  next  an  image  of  Buddha  in  the  third 
century.    At  this  time  Buddha  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  temples. 

The  basic  principle  of  order  appears  strongly  during  the  Sung  Dynasty  in  China 
(around  the  time  that  Leif  Ericson  was  making  discoveries  in  the  New  World),  when  the 
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Chinese  believed  in  the  complete  identity  of  man  with  nature.  The  unity  of  life  is  shown 
by  deep  understanding  and  feeling  for  the  relation  between  man,  plants,  and  animals. 

The  emphasis  in  this  film  is  on  the  peaceful,  humble  facets  of  Chinese  living,  but  also 
lends  clarity  to  beliefs  about  war  and  fighting:  "It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  love  peace  but 
they  have  a  greater  love  of  the  land  on  which  their  ancestry  lies  .  .  .  they  are  determined 
to  pay  with  blood  for  the  preservation  of  their  country." 

The  final  film,  a  1935  prize  winner,  "The  Song  of  Ceylon,"  was  divided  into  four 
sections — The  Buddha,  the  Virgin  Island,  the  Voices  of  Commerce,  and  the  Apparel  of 
a  God. 

The  first  section.  The  Buddha,  is  designed  to  trace  the  evolution  of  religion  in  Ceylon, 
At  first  no  man  travelled  there  or  inhabited  the  island;  when  men  finally  did  come  they 
prostrated  themselves  to  the  honor  and  service  of  the  devil.  This  development  is  shown 
by  grotesque  dancers  and  their  dances — highly  symbolic  of  the  devil. 

Soon  we  see  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  from  where,  it  is  said,  Buddha  descended  among  the 
people.  Amazing  fortitude  of  believers  is  shown  as,  dressed  in  white,  they  climb  this  vast 
high  mountain.  As  proof  of  its  magnitude  we  see  a  breath-taking  view  at  sunrise,  when 
the  mountain  cast  a  shadow  for  ten  miles.  Still  in  the  mood  of  great  faith  and  sacrifice,  we 
hear  the  thunderous  tolling  of  bells  of  worship  as  a  lone  bird  rushes  off  into  the  distance. 

The  ne.xt  section  of  the  film.  The  Virgin  Island,  is  designed  to  depict  the  every-day 
life  on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  We  see  a  variety  of  scenes — men  bringing  water  up  from  the 
stream  by  a  bucket  attached  to  a  log,  a  monk  acquiring  food  at  each  door-step,  an  ele- 
phant mounted  by  a  native  boy,  a  rude  sailing  craft  with  a  sail  which  resembles  to  a 
surprising  degree  a  modern  spinnaker  sail,  and  a  current-looking  fish  net. 

Their  philosophy  professes  that  men  can  work  with  honor  only  if  they  work  for 
themselves;  it  is  shameful  to  work  for  someone  else.  Various  businesses  include  pottery 
making,  tree  felling,  and  farming.  In  this  last  occupation  the  men  join  together  in  tilling 
the  land  and  garnermg  the  harvest.  They  build  their  own  homes  of  lashed  saplings,  the 
cracks  filled  in  with  clay-like  mud.  The  women  are  shown  removing  the  husks  from 
rice;  children  attend  school  regularly,  plav  universal  games,  and  are  required  to  go  each 
day  to  their  dancing  master  to  practice  and  perfect  the  art  of  dancing. 

The  Voices  of  Commerce,  the  third  theme,  is  a  survey  of  the  technological  improve- 
ments in  Ceylon  up  to  1935.  The  whistle  of  a  railroad  shrills,  an  elephant  pushes  over  a 
tree,  places  stones  in  place  for  a  new  building,  and  a  boy  climbs  a  palm  tree  for  coconuts. 
Probably  the  most  important  single  development  is  the  short  wave  radio  station  .  .  . 
The  steamer  schedule  posted  before  us  is  further  proof  of  the  progress  of  Ceylon,  which 
is  rich  in  mining  resources. 

It  is  on  a  religious  theme  that  we  end  our  travel,  in  The  Apparel  of  a  God.  A  man 
wends  his  way  at  the  end  of  the  day  on  a  path  which  takes  him  near  a  statue  of  Buddha. 
Finally  he  fills  a  plate  of  food  from  the  cart  which  he  had  been  wheeling  along,  and 
leaves  it  on  the  stone  arm  of  the  statue. 

The  film  closes  as  it  opens — in  the  quiet  mystery  and  solitude  of  a  tropical  forest. 

Eleanor  Ritter 
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The  Symposium  on  Understanding  Asia  proved  to  many  people  that  before  America 
can  see  the  reahzation  of  her  hopes  for  any  kind  of  world  unity,  the  people  of  America 
must  be  willing  to  attain  a  more  cosmopolitan  outlook;  they  must  develop  an  appreciation 
and  respect  for  products  of  civilizations  and  cultures  vastly  different  from  their  own. 

Paint  and  Patches,  Sweet  Briar's  dramatic  organization,  presented  Shaktinlala  by  Kali- 
dasa  as  its  contribution  to  the  Symposium.  This  Hindu  classic  of  the  Near  Eastern 
Golden  Age  presented  an  example  of  Asian  culture  and  art  as  the  \arious  addresses 
represented  Asian  politics,  econoniy,  and  social  structure. 

The  printed  program  offered  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Indian  theatre,  of  the  play 
itself,  and  of  the  author  Kalidasa.  The  classical  theatre  of  India  is  vitally  connected  with 
religion;  the  structure  of  the  plays  is  governed  by  a  set  of  rules  of  religious  origin. 
Before  a  play  begins  the  audience  is  blessed,  and  at  once  the  spectators  are  transported 
into  an  idyllic  situation.  The  plays  are  written  in  both  prose  and  poetry;  they  combine 
vivid  descriptions  of  Indian  life  with  equally  vivid,  but  delicate,  images  of  nature. 

Shakuntala  is  the  most  famous  of  Kalidasa's  plays  and  reveals  the  qualities  for  which 
he  is  noted.  The  frequent  use  of  "asides"  is  the  device  employed  to  reveal  his  descrip- 
tive powers  and  his  love  of  nature.  The  play  may  have  been  written  at  any  time  between 
300  and  800  A.D. 

Paint  and  Patches  is  to  be  commended  for  the  success  of  their  production.  The  set- 
tings, only  curtains  painted  with  brightly  colored  figures  of  lions  and  elephants,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  played  to  introduce  the  three  parts  into 
which  the  original  se\en  acts  of  the  play  were  divided,  the  costumes  and  make-up,  as 
authentic  as  available  research  material  could  make  them,  all  contributed  to  creating  the 
physical  aspects  of  India;  while  the  cast  was  amazingly  successful  in  catching  and  trans- 
mitting to  the  audience  the  "feel"  of  Indian  drama.  The  calm,  leisurely  air  which  per- 
vades the  Indian  theatre  is  quite  different  from  the  swiftly-moving,  climactic  action  of 
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most  western  drama.  M.  S.  Sundaram,  cultural  counselor  of  the  Indian  embassy  and  at  one 
time  professor  of  drama  in  India,  paid  Paint  and  Patches  a  great  compliment  in  saying 
that  seeing  Shakiintala  made  him  homesick. 

Witnessing  Sbakuntala  was  a  new  experience  for  a  large  part  of  the  audience,  and 
reactions  to  the  play  were  varied  and  perhaps  typical  of  the  general  American  attitudes 
towards  Asia.  Some  few  people  left  at  the  first  intermission,  completely  disinterested  and 
making  no  effort  to  understand.  Of  those  who  stayed,  some  tended  to  laugh,  because  the 
scenes  before  them  were  novel;  but  many  were  able  to  catch  the  spirit  which  the  actors 
so  ably  conveyed  and  they  found  the  experience  a  rewarding  one. 

Elaine  Kimball 

Another  student's  report  expressed  a  different  opinion.   She  iirote  in  part: 

Paint  and  Patches  is  to  be  congratulated  for  their  excellent  and  most  ingenious  pro- 
duction of  "Shakuntala"  by  Kalidasa.  Originality  and  talent  were  more  than  aptly  shown 
in  the  exquisite  designs  and  costumes.  However,  aside  from  admiration  for  the  actresses' 
deftness  at  memorizing  copious  lines,  the  play  itself  was  much  too  long  and  tedious  .  .  . 
Actually  this  attempt  did  not  fall  on  a  non-appreciative  audience;  but  the  lack  of  conti- 
nuity and  emotion  cannot  be  digested  easily.  The  American  audience  cannot  become 
engrossed  in  a  play  when  too  much  is  left  to  the  imagination.  Everything,  from  fawn 
to  jasmine  tree  was  conspicuously  invisible,  although  extolled  profusely  in  the  lines  .  .  . 

Through  the  witty  dialogue  and  brightness  of  Marsha  Taliaferro  as  the  Jester,  a 
human  and  down-to-earth  quality  brought  a  relief  time-out  between  lofty  soliloquies. 
Jane  Feltus  as  Shakuntala  was  lovely,  graceful,  and  well-spoken  as  ever;  but  she  was  mis- 
cast. She  belongs  in  an  English  or  American  play.  Dianne  Verney  as  the  King  dis- 
played surprising  finesse  and  adroitness,  proving  that  her  talent  is  not  limited  to  comical 
parts.  Dianne  Stafford  as  Anasuya,  one  of  Shakuntala's  companions,  injected  a  poignant 
note  into  the  play  .  .  .  Sherry  King  gave  a  reliable  performance  as  Shakuntala's  foster- 
father.  Her  meditative  part  was  difficult  to  transmit,  yet  she  gave  it  a  tone  of  sincere  per- 
suasiveness .  .  .  One  backstage  performance  which  moved  the  audience,  was  the  singing 
of  Andrea  Wallace.  She  provided  a  spark  of  energy  and  aching  sweetness  with  her  clear 
and  compassionate  voice. 

The  play  fortunately  had  a  happy  ending  with  Shakuntala,  the  King,  and  their  son 
united — thus  appealing  to  our  ready  acceptance  of  "all's  well  that  ends  well."  As 
previously  mentioned,  "Shakuntala"  was  a  noble  effort  on  the  part  of  Paint  and  Patches; 
their  hard  work  and  drive  must  weigh  against  the  difficulties  of  this  medium  for  an 
American  audience. 

Julie  Jackson 
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A.    Certain    Principle 

"Fellow  students  in  world  affairs"  was  Mr.  Joseph  Ballantine's  greeting  to  the  Friday 
morning  assembly  on  the  second  day  of  the  Symposium  on  Understanding  Asia.  This 
gracious  and  tactful  beginning  proved  to  be  representative  of  the  speaker's  friendly  per- 
sonality throughout  his  stay,  whether  he  was  addressing  a  gathering  or  discussion  group, 
answering  questions  at  an  interview,  or  showing  students  how  to  write  in  Japanese  during 
his  dinner  hour.  He  further  surprised  and  delighted  the  Friday  morning  listeners  by 
taking  a  moment  to  welcome  Japanese  students  in  the  audience  in  Japanese. 

Mr.  Ballantine  spoke  on  "America  and  China;"  during  his  lecture  he  made  many 
comments  that  were  quoted  often  over  the  remaining  days  of  the  week-end,  and  that 
are  memorable  almost  in  the  "wise  saying"  category.  One  of  his  first  points  concerned 
foreign  policy:  he  said  that  "foreign  policy  represents  and  must  meet  the  needs  and 
ideals  of  the  people."  Later,  enlarging  this  idea  in  a  discussion  group,  he  continued, 
"foreign  policy  must  safeguard  national  interests.  It  must  look  not  only  to  moral  but 
to  physical  welfare.  You  must  assume  that  foreign  policy  is  based  on  the  needs  and 
ideals  of  the  people,  against  opportunism."  He  answered  a  question  raised  by  a  student 
by  saying  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  one  of  opportunism;  that  the 
United  States  has  not  been  out  to  get  more  than  it  has  given.  Our  chief  difficulty,  he 
suggested,  might  stem  from  not  wanting  to  take  any  risks.  What  we  do  is  only  important 
in  relation  to  how  we  do  it. 

This  importance  of  how  we  do  a  thing,  ot  our  manners,  our  courtesy,  diplomacy, 
understanding,  of  our  complete  conduct,  was  echoed  over  and  over  again  throughout  the 
three  days,  in  lectures,  in  discussion  groups,  at  coffee  hours,  and  over  the  dining  tables. 
Mrs.  Vera  Dean  in  her  opening  speech  was  the  first  to  mention  the  matter  when  she 
stated  that  "Americans  tend  to  judge  everybody  by  an  American  standard  of  values," 
and  continued  by  saying  that  it  would  perhaps  be  a  novel  and  delightful  change  if  in 
exchanges  with  the  nations  we  are  aiding,  we  prefaced  our  gifts  and  good  will,  not  with 
the  pedantic  let-me-tell-you-how-we-do-things  attitude,  but  with  the  interested  and 
friendly  urge  "Tell  us  about  yourselves  and  your  ways  of  doing  things."  Then,  after 
comparing  the  two  ways,  working  together  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  aid  given, 
the  cooperating  nations  might  go  forward  to  mutual  improvement  and  genial  friendship. 
Sceptics  will  shout  immediately  that  this  is  not  possible,  at  least  not  now,  .  .  .  things 
must  be  done  in  a  hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  and  there  is  not  time,  time,  time,  for  such  fool- 
ishness ...  if  we  stand  timidly  by,  waiting  for  them  to  say  things  and  being  diplomatic, 
they  will  down  us  ...  we  are  helping  them,  let  them  take  it  and  be  shown  how  to  use 
it,  and  hurry. 

They  might  be  answered  quickly  enough:  it  is  important  to  give;  but  equally  im- 
portant to  the  result  of  the  gift  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given.  And  of  course  it  is 
a  risk  to  be  diplomatic,  as  it  is  to  walk  across  a  street  during  a  heavy  tratfic  hour;  but 
more  ot  a  risk  is  the  lack  of  diplomacy.  If  the  sceptics  are  not  answered  in  this  way, 
they  may  be  answered  by  the  not-so-distant  blast  of  bombs,  bombs  from  type  A  through 
type  H  .  .  .  and  then  by  silence. 
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"Americans,"  said  Mr.  Ballantine,  "are  very  impatient.  They  think  that  a  thing  has 
to  be  settled  right  away.  Many  things  in  international  relations  take  time;  they  cannot 
be  settled  right  away.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  swim  along  with  the  tides  of  time." 
Later,  in  his  discussion  group,  he  answered  a  question  with  the  opinion  that  for  the  last 
ten  years,  the  tides  of  time  were  not  in  favor  of  us  but  of  the  Communists.  We  were 
complacent  while  the  Communists  were  determined  in  Asia.  "We  are  waking  up  today. 
If  we  can  have  faith  in  a  principle,  we  can  make  time  work  in  our  favor.  If  we  realize 
that  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  taking  risks  and  making  sacrifices"  .  .  .  risks  in  human 
relations  and  experin^nts  in  getting  along  as  friends  perhaps  .  .  .  and  sacrifices  in  matters 
concerning  attitude  and  satisfaction  in  strength  and  wealth  as  well  as  in  material  things 
.  .  .  "then  we  will  win  in  the  long  run"  .  .  .  win  a  place  not  greater  than  but  equal  to 
those  places  of  our  friend-nations  in  a  world  united. 

Mr.  Tran  \an  Chuong,  Ambassador  from  Viet  Nam,  had  another  suggestion  for  our 
diplomacy-improvement  plan.  He  said  during  his  Friday  afternoon  panel  speech  that 
Asians  needed  understanding  as  much  as  material  aid  and  military  strength,  and  that 
without  understanding,  no  amount  of  material  aid  and  military  strength  will  help  win 
Asian  friends  and  influence  Asian  sceptics  to  think  that  the  United  States  is  not  really 
a  bad  sort  of  nation. 

For  a  nation  of  individuals  who  worry  about  whether  or  not  folks  like  us,  we  have 
the  strangest  kind  of  approach.  Who  ever  imagined  walking  up  to  another  individual 
and  saying,  "Here's  some  money.  You  are  the  worst  looking,  stupidest  person  I  ever 
saw,  go  clean  yourself  up  right  this  minute,  drop  your  way  of  life  because  it's  all  wrong, 
I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  it,  adopt  my  way  of  life  because  it  is  right  for  me 
and  is  bound  to  be  for  you  and  when  you  have  done  all  that,  you  may  pay  me  back  and 
possibly  qualify  as  my  follower."  Surely  not  many  individuals  would  be  guilty  of  that — 
even  American  individuals.  Then  why  should  we  have  an  attitude  like  that  as  a  nation? 
Are  not  nations  made  up  of  many  individuals?  It  would  seem  that  the  fate  of  nations 
is  often  decided  by  individuals.  There  are  individuals  in  the  United  Nations;  there  were 
individuals  in  the  League  of  Nations.  They  must  get  along  together  or  disband  and  fail. 
Always  there  are  accusations:  "If  you  could  just  understand  our  side,  if  you  were  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  us  instead  of  telling  about  yourselves,  if  you  could  be  courteous" 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  do  a  thing.    How  we  act  while  we  are  doing  it  is  as  important. 

William  Saroyan  in  the  preface  to  his  play  "The  Time  of  Your  Life,"  said  some 
things  that  should  interest  us  all  on  this  subject.  He  said  iirst,  "Remember  that  every 
man  is  a  variation  of  yourself."  What  a  pithy  philosophy  that  is,  and  how  much  it 
might  help  us  in  our  relations  with  each  oiher.  If  we  think  about  the  tactics  that  make 
us  mad  if  someone  treats  us  in  a  certain  way,  we  should  be  less  guilty  of  doing  those 
things  to  other  people.  Then  he  wrote,  "Be  the  inferior  of  no  man,  nor  of  any  man 
be  the  superior.  "  This  is  something  to  remember  for  all  those  who  would  say  with 
hurried  exasperation.  "Let  me  tell  you  the  way  we  do  it,"  overlooking  the  graceful, 
the  decent,  the  nice  courtesy  ot  saying  "First  tell  me  about  yourself."  One  might  learn 
so  much  by  listening  to  a  little.  He  continued,  "No  man's  guilt  is  not  yours,  nor  is  any 
man's  innocence  a  thing  apart.  '    We  are  usually  all  set  to  take  a  little  credit  in  a  man's 
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innocence,  but  we  very  rarely  think  about,   muci"!   less  admit   to,   being  a  tactor   in  any 
man's  guilt.    "Of  no  man  be  the  superior  .  .  .  you  are  the  inferior  of  no  man  ..." 

Finally  he  said,  "In  the  time  of  your  life,  live — so  that  in  that  good  time  there  shall 
be  no  ugliness  or  dei'th  for  yourself  or  for  any  life  your  life  touches.  In  the  time  of 
your  life,  live — so  that  in  that  wondrous  (yes,  wondrous  I)  time,  you  shall  not  add  to 
the  misery  and  sorrow  of  the  world,  but  shall  smile  to  the  inhnite  delight  and  mystery 
of  it." 

If  we  should  do  this,  each  by  himself  and  all  together,  it  should  not  then  be  a  case 
of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  but  for  a  time,  of  a  nation  trying  to  help  itself  and  other 
nations  .  .  .  and  then  finally  ot  all  nations  working  together. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Ballantine,  "If  we  have  faith  in  a  certain  principle  .  .  .  we  will 
win  in  the  long  run." 

Nancy  Godwin 


Coffee   hours   provided    a   setting   for  informal   discussions   wifh   speakers   and    other   guests. 


(    „:r,:/..   II   [,hulO 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA 

Rounding  out  the  Symposium  program,  a  sermon  on  Sunday  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Malcolm  Pitt.  He  is  a  professor  of  the  religious  and  cultural  history  of  India  at 
Hartford  Seminary,  and  he  taught  at  Leonard  College,  Jubbulpore,  India  from  1925 
through  1936.    He  feels  that  country  is  his  "spiritual  home." 

Mr.  Pitt  focused  his  sermon  on  the  problems  of  the  Christian  Church  in  India  today. 
He  believes  in  the  existence  of  ii  Christian  Church  in  the  world,  and  feels  that  India 
is  participating  in  a  Renaissance  towards  this.  India  is  proud  of  her  past  but  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  present — not  an  imitation  of  the  present-day  West — but  her  own  present. 
Indians  have  a  passion  for  independence  and  they  are  judging  every  nation  by  its  attitude 
towards  this  independence. 

In  tiie  past,  the  Christian  Church  started  social  services  such  as  hospitals,  schools, 
and  libraries,  but  now  India  is  doing  more  and  more  of  that  on  her  own.  Christian  India 
is  very  proud  of  this  progress.  And  India  is  gaining  more  ideas  from  the  precept  and 
example  of  Bhave,  a  follower  of  Gandhi,  who,  walking  thousands  of  miles  over  dusty 
roads,  has  gathered  land  to  be  distributed  to  the  people  for  agrarian  purposes.  To  become 
truly  independent,  India  must  be  able  to  support  itself. 

Turning  to  ecclesiastical  vocabulary,  Mr.  Pitt  proclaimed  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
missions,  for  he  believes  in  ihe  mission  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  existence  of  a 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  world.  A  great  step  was  made  in  this  direction  in 
India  with  the  obser\ance  of  an  ecclesiastical  independence  day  one  month  after  Indian 
Independence  Day  in  1947.  This  was  called  by  the  late  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  "the 
greatest  miracle  in  the  Christian  Church  since  Pentecost."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  some  influence  in  India,  there  is  still  a  great  lack  of  understanding. 

Mr.  Pitt  ended  his  interesting  delivery  with  a  poem  based  on  the  Upanishads.  In 
his  estimate  it  is  the  cry  of  the  old  India  for  the  new,  expressed  in  the  Upanishadic 
passage:  "out  of  untruth  lead  us  into  truth,  out  of  darkness,  lead  us  into  light,  and  out 
of  death  lead  us  into  eternity." 

Rosi-  Montgomery 

Two  iUideiih  interviewed  ^\.)■.   Pill,    who  etiiphdsized  several  poiiils  also 
broiighl  oiil  in  hh  sermon.    E.xcerpls  from  iheir  reports  follow: 

At  the  present  time  India  is  experiencing  a  cultural  renaissance.  The  principle  of 
the  renaissance  is  that  of  synthesis.  This  move  is  bringing  about  a  new  life  for  India. 
She  is  proud  of  her  past  but  refuses  to  retreat  to  former  times  because  in  this  modern 
age  revivalism  would  be  impossible.  India  has  worked  to  gain  political  independence 
and  will  continue  to  gain  other  freedoms  such  as  social  independence.  She  definitely 
does  not  want  to  become  a  carbon  copy  of  the  West. 

Marie  Chapin 

India  is  an  extremely  proud  country — proud  of  her  past,  of  her  culture  and  of  her 
religion,  but  most  of  all  she  is  intensely  proud  of  her  independence.  She  regards  inde- 
pendence as  necessary  to  her  way  of  life  and  judges  different  countries  by  their  feelings 
toward  the  independence  of  other  nations.    We  see  in  India's  culture  great  pride  in  her 
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religious  background  combined  with  her  passion  for  independence.  She  has  always 
attached  much  importance  to  the  rich  and  colorful  ceremonies  which  are  a  part  of  her 
worship.  Therefore  she  resents  those  missionaries  who  are  trying  to  abolish  ancient 
customs  and  establish  one  religion  in  the  land  of  many  temples.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  stated 
that  he  is  against  missions  for  this  very  reason,  said  they  tend  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
unity. The  main  obstacle  which  is  blocking  the  way  to  a  unified  Church  in  India  is  the 
lack  of  communication.  There  can  be  no  unity  under  any  flag,  especially  in  a  country 
as  large  as  India,  unless  there  is  first  the  connecting  link  of  a  system  of  communication. 
India  today  is  experiencing  a  cultural  revival.  She  is  entering  a  new  period  of 
creativity  never  before  equaled.  She  wants  this  Renaissance  to  be  a  synthesis  of  her  past 
achievements:  a  cultural,  social,  economic  and  religious  awakening  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Though  India  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  more  emphasis  is  gradually 
being  placed  on  city  life.  Modern  architecture  in  buildings  of  steel  and  concrete  are 
replacing  her  ancient  structures  of  stone  and  clay.  And  just  as  new  buildings  are  rising 
in  tribute  to  India's  great  awakening,  so  her  spirit  and  determination  are  rising  to  meet 
the  critical  eye  of  the  west.  India  has  the  courage  and  strength  of  will  to  see  her  through 
any  undertaking  she  may  choose.  Though  her  pride  may  keep  her  from  accepting  our 
aid,  one  thing  she  needs  desperately  from  us  is  our  understanding. 

Carolyn  Scott 


Comments   in   Brief 


Personal  contact  with  the  distinguished  visitors  was  an  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  symposium.  Their  willingness  to  answer  questions  and  to  take  part  in  informal 
discussions  helped  e.ise  what  formality  was  present  on  Thursday  evening. 

One  of  the  often-repeated  student  comments  was:  "The  facility  with  which  that 
man  speaks  English'  And  idiomatic  English!''  One  discussion  group  was  amazed  to 
hear  Dr.  Sujono  Surjo^jondro  use  the  term  "highfalutin  "  and  to  hear  him  quickly  parry 
the  question  "Why  do  Indonesians  really  like  to  hear  American  jazz?"  with  the  question 
"Why  does  'Papa  Love  Mambo'.'" 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  reactions  of  some  of  the  young  Asian  visitors  to  two 
letters  read  by  Miss  Margaret  Parton.  The  letters  were  the  visions  or  prophesies  of  a 
Japanese  boy  and  gill  about  their  own  futures.  The  letters  were  quite  specific,  and  the 
Asians  in  the  audience  found  them  as  amusing  as  did  the  Americans.  I  could  not  help 
noticing  at  times,  though,  the  touch  of  wryness  in  the  smile  of  the  Japanese  boy  sitting 
next  to  me.  The  letter  might  well  have  been  his  own,  the  dreams  and  plans  very  like 
those  he  has  made. 

*!*  ->  ^  T*  ^ 

Few  who  were  present  at  a  discussion  group  with  Dr.  Surjotjondro  will  forget  the 
discussion  of  "the  dignity  of  the  indi\'idual,"  his  quiet,  but  keen  observation  upon  the 
value  of  Eastern  religions,  and  the  differeiice  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  concepts 
of  the  word  "dignity." 

Elaine  Kimball 
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HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD 


These  excerpis  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  Voice  of  America  staff 
members  shortly  after  the  Symposium  indicate  hoic  widely,  and  in  how 
many  languages,  the  tape  recordings  made  at  Sweet  Briar  were  broadcast: 

".  .  .  Practically  every  inch  of  the  tape  was  used.  For  instance,  the  Indonesian 
Language  Service  broadcast  immediately  an  8-minute  commentary  on  Dr.  Surjotjondro's 
talk.  And  then  followed  up  with  a  10-minute  interview  which  he  made  exclusively  for 
us  in  which  he  described  the  Symposium  and  his  part  in  it,  followed  by  personal  greet- 
ings to  his  family  and  friends  in  Indonesia.    All  in  Indonesian  language,  of  course. 

"The  Vienamtse  Language  Service  programmed  three  features;  one  was  a  general 
feature  on  the  symposium  itself.  A  second  feature  devoted  fifteen  minutes  to  narrating 
the  Vietnam  Ambassador's  panel  discussion.  And  that  Service  carried  a  different  version 
of  the  event  as  a  separate  news  feature. 

"The  Thai  Desk  programmed  a  fifteen-minute  interview  with  the  Thai  student  who 
attended  the  Symposium. 

"Our  Korean  Service  broadcast  two  special  features — each  15-minutes.  The  Japanese 
Desk  did  a  30-minutc  feature  beginning  with  the  opening  speech — narrated  in  between 
by  Mr.  Suzuki  (over  the  Symposium  background) — and  ending  with  Miss  Parton's 
speech.  Mr.  Suzuki,  as  you  might  know,  did  his  translations  and  voicing  on  the  spot, 
while  the  Symposium  was  in  process. 

"The  Chinese  Broadcast  Service  did  a  series  of  three  features,  including  Dr.  Hu 
Shih's  speech.  These  went  out  in  three  dialects — Mandarin,  Cantonese  and  Amoy.  The 
Mandarm  and  Cantonese  portions  are  beamed  heavily  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  direct 
to  the  mainland  population.  The  Amoy  dialect  is  primarily  directed  to  Overseas  Chinese 
groups,  covering  the  \ast  area  from  the  S.ikhalin  Islands  south  to  Australia. 

"The  Philippine  Service  beamed  out  a  special  15-minute  English-language  feature 
on  the  Symposium  in  general  to  its  many  listeners  in  those  islands. 

"In  addition  to  the  features  and  commentaries  outlined  above  every  desk  carried 
brief  items  of  the  S)mposium  in  their  daily  newscasts  at  least  once  while  the  Symposium 
was  in  session." 
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PROGRAM 


Thursday,  March  10 


8:30  p.  M.      INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SYMPOSIUM 

Dean  Meribeth  E.  Cameron,  Mount  Holyoke  College 
Symposium  Coordinator 

NEW  PATTERNS  OP  DEMOCRACY  IN  INDIA 
Vera  Micheles  Dean,  Foreign  Policy  Association 


Friday,  March  1 1 


9:30  A.  M.     AMERICA    AND   CHINA 

Joseph  W.  Ballantine,  Washington 

10:45  A.  M.      STUDENT   GROUP    DISCUSSIONS 

2:00  P.  M.     Panel:  NEW  VOICES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Tran  van  Chuong,  Ambassador  from  Viet  Nam 
Sujono  Surjotjondro,  Counselor,  Embassy  of  Indonesia 
Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  Washington,  panel  leader 

4:00  P.  M.      STUDENT    GROUP    DISCUSSIONS 

8:30  P.  M.     THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  FREE  CHINA 
Hu  Shih,  New  York 


Saturday,  March  12 

9:30  A.  M.     MODERN  YOUTH  IN  JAPAN 

Margaret  Parton,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

10:45  A.  M.      STUDENT    GROUP    DISCUSSIONS 

2:00  P.  M.     SHAKUNTALA,  by  Kalidasa,  produced  by  Paint  and  Patches 

and  Art  films:  Conspiracy  in  Kyoto 

8:30  P.  M.  Fable  of  the  Peacock 

i  Flight  of  the  Dragon 

Song  of  Ceylon 

5:00  P.M.     SUMMARY  DISCUSSION.    Dean  Cameron 


Sunday,  March  13 

11:00  A.M.     SERVICE  AND  SERMON 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  S.  Pitt,  Hartford  Seminary 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
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